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PREFACE 


When Alfred Foucher wrote his masterly work on the Graeco-Buddhist 
art of Gandhara, he laboured under one disadvantage: he had little 
external evidence to assist him in reconstructing the School’s history and, 
though he was remarkably shrewd in his surmises, they sometimes went 
wide of the mark. Witness for instance his dating of the well-known 
statue of the Buddha in the Guides’ Mess at Mardln (fig, 132 below), 
which he placed in the first century b,c.— two centuries before its actual 
date. Since Foucher’s book was published, this dearth of chronological 
data has been in a large measure remedied by discoveries made in the 
course of my excavations at Taxila, which revealed many significant facts 
relating to the history of the School. Among the most important of these 
were the following: first, they established the fact that there were two 
distinrt schools of art in Gandhara, the earlier of which was flourishing 
in the first and second centuries of our era, the later in the latter part of 
the fourth and fifth centuries; and they also showed that these two 
schools were sharply distinguished, not only by the widely different 
character of their art but by the different materials which their sculptors 
employed, namely, stone in the case of the earlier school, lime-stucco in 
that of the later. It is wth the earlier only of these two schools that we 
are here concerned. 

Secondly, my discoveri^ showed that in the late Saka period, to which 
the oldest examples of Buddhist carvings are referable, the old Hellenistic 
art in Gandhara had sunk to a lamentably low level, though better work 
appears to have been done by sculptors of the Early Indian School 
imported from down country. 

Thirdly, the new evidence from Taxila proves that a strong revival of 
Hellenistic art took place under the phtlhellene Parthians, who suc¬ 
ceeded the Sakas in the North-West in the first century a.d., and that this 
Partho-Hellenistic art played an ail-important part in the subsequent 
evolution of the Gandhara School, 

Fourthly, it is no^v abundantly clear that the Gandhara School passed 
through its adolescence and maturity under the Kushans. w'ho overthrew 
the Parthians in drea A.D. 64, and that it came to an abrupt end in the 
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reign of Vasudeva I, when the Buddhist monasteries throughout the 
North-West were overrun and reduced to ruin. 

Fifthly, it has also been made clear that different varieties of stone 
were in use at different periods in the School’s history, and that the 
nature of their stones can help materially in determining the age of the 
sculptures. 

With these leading facts established, the story of the School’s develop¬ 
ment automatically resolved itself into three main chapters: its infancy 
under the Sakas; its childhood and early adolescence under the Parthians; 
and its later adolescence and maturity under the Kushans. And when 
to this external evidence was further added the internal evidence of the 
sculptures themselves, the order of their sequence and the changing 
character of their successive stjles at once became apparent. 

This is the story that is unfolded in the following pages, and I am 
confident that in all essentials it will prove a reliable one. Let me make 
it plain, however, that I regard this little book as no more than a pioneer 
effort. I have laid the foundations and I believe them to be truly laid, 
but there is much to be done before the structure can be completed. 
Among other tasks, the stones used for these sculptures need to be 
examined and identified far more systematically than I have found 
possible. The quizes where the stones were hewn must also be located. 
Then the decorative patterns and other architectural features, as well as 
the fashions prevailing among oelestiais and mortals, need to be set out 
period by period. And these things cannot be done until the sculptures 
in the museums have been classified and catalogued afresh, and photo¬ 
graphs in much larger numbers made available for study. 

As to the ^heme of the chapters, it should be noted (and I wish to 
emphasize this point) that the lines of demarcation between them are not 
to be regarded as clear-cut and precise. The process of evolution was 
continuous, and there are many sculptures which stand on the border¬ 
lines bettveen two chapters and might justifiably be relegated to one side 
or the other. The problem, too, is complicated by the fact that the School 
of Gandhara comprised several groups of ateliers at varj'ing stages of 
development and with distinctive traditions and styles of their own 
Nevertheless, taking G^dhara art as a whole, I believe that the chapter^ 
into which I have divided its history \viH be found to be sufficiently 
accurate to fulfil their purpose. 
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For long I was hopeful that 1 should, myself, be able to carry out some 
of the tasks enumerated above, and I looked forward most of all to 
writing a companion volume which would deal with the Later School 
of Gandhara on the same lines as this one deals with the Earlier, 
Declining health, however, coupled with rapidly failing eyesight have 
compelled me abruptly to desist from my labours and I must console 
myself with the hope that others may some time take up the threads of 
this research where I have had to drop them. 

One other point. The main theme of this book is the history of Buddhist 
art in Gandhara from a chronological and aesthetic, not from an icono- 
graphic, point of view. It was not, therefore, essential that I should 
explain the meaning of the many Jataka and Life stories which occur 
among the reliefs and which occupy a substantial part of the text, I have 
done so, because I am w-ell aware diat relatively few readers are likely to 
be familiar with these stories and I believe that for the rest it will enhance 
the value of the illustrations if their meaning is explained. In this con¬ 
nexion I have made free use of the descriptions given in Alfred Foucher’s 
work quoted above and in Harold Hargreaves’s two catalogues of the 
sculptures in the Pesha\var and Taxila Museums; and I welcome this 
opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to these two distinguished 
authorities on Buddhist iconography. 

It is also my pleasant duty to record my thanks to the Mus^e Guimet 
in Paris and to the museums of Lahore, Peshawar, Simla and Calcutta 
for their generous gifts of photographs and for according me permission 
to publish them. And, finally, I have the rare privilege of thanking both 
the former Government of India and the Government of Pakistan for 
the generous help they have given in the production of this book—the 
former by enabling me to continue my archaeological work several years 
longer than would otherwise have been possible; the latter by making 
itself responsible for its publication. 

J. M. 


publisher’s note 

Sir John Marshall's death occurred before he had the opportunity to correct the 
proofs of this book, and it was seen through the press by the former Director of 
Archaeology in Pakistan, M. Raoul Curiel, and by Professor ]. E. van Lohuisen. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

For the information of those who may not be familiar with the word 
* Gandhara’ let me start by explaining that it was the ancient name of the 
tract of country on the west bank of the Indus river which comprises the 
Peshawar Valley and the modern Swat, Buner and Bajaur* It was a 
country with rich, well-watered valleys, clear-cut hills and a pleasant 
climate: a country where a Greek might well dream of being back in his 
homeland. Situated on the borderland between India and Western Asia, 
Gandhara belonged as much and as little to the one as to the other. In 
the sixth and fifth centuries b.c, it formed part of the Achaemenid empire 
of Persia. In the fourth it was occupied for a brief period by the armies 
of Alexander the Great. Thereafter it was conquered by Chandrappta 
Maurya, but after a century of Indian rule the West again asserted itself, 
and for another century (roughly, the second century b.c.) Greek dynasts 
took the place of Indian, Then came, early in the first century B.C., the 
victorious Sakas or Scythians, to be followed, after yet another century, 
by the Parthiai» and Kushans. And even then the tale of foreign con¬ 
quest was not ended. For in the third century of our era Gandhara again 
reverted to Persia, now under Sasanid sovereigns, and was again re¬ 
conquered by the Kidara Kushans in the fourth. Finally, the death-blow 
to its prosperity was given by the Hphthalites or White Huns, who 
swept over the country about a.d. carrying fire and sword ■wherever 
they went and destn>3nng the Buddhist monasteries. 

With such a history behind them it is not surprising that the people of 
Gandhara were thoroughly cosmopolitan in their culture and their out¬ 
look. Of their phj'sical appearance ive get some idea from the old 
sculptures. Some of the men, with strikingly tall and dignified figt^es, 
closely resembled many present-day Pathans, and wore the same distinc¬ 
tive kind of baggy trousers and sleeved coat. Others were characteristic¬ 
ally Greek; others Just as characteristically Indian. And, no doubt, if we 
knew more about them, we should recognize other racial elemente por¬ 
trayed by the sculptors. The common speech of the people was an Indian 
Prakrit, but the script they used for the writing of this vernacular was 
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not, as might have been expected, the current Brahml of Northern India 
but a script known as KharoshihT—a modified form of the Aramaic of 
Western Asia, which had been adopted for official use throughout the 
Persian Empire during Achaemenid times. Other languages and other 
scripts were also employed, on occasion, in Gandhara. The coins, for 
example, normally had Greek legends on their obverse, Kharoshth! on 
their reverse; but in rare cases the legends were in Brahml. Brihmt, too, 
was the usual script employed in the sacred manuscripts of the Buddhists. 
Nevertheless it is true to say that Gandhara took its everyday speech from 
India and its writing from the West. This intimate fusion of widely 
divergent elements was equally apparent in the religious life of the people. 
As each successive conqueror added his quota to the local galaxy of 
deities and creeds, the number and variety went on growing. In the 
second century a.d. the coins of the Kushan kings Kanishka and Huv- 
ishka, whose capital ^vas at Peshawar, exhibit a truly amazing gallery of 
gods and goddesses, unparalleled, I think, elsewhere in the field of 
numismatics. Most numerous are the Iranian types, including among 
others the sun (Mioro), the moon (Mao), the vnnd (Oado), fire (Athsho), 
war (Orlagno), victory (Oanindo). The names are given in corrupt 
Greek. The sun and moon also appear with the Greek labels of Helios 
and Salene [j*r], the fire god with that of Hephaestos, while another 
Greek deity is Herakles. From the West, too, comes Anahita, the Baby¬ 
lonian Aphrodite, under the name of Nana or Nanaia; and from Egypt 
come Sarapis and Horus. Of Indian deities the most conspicuous are 
Siva (Oesho) and the war gods, Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena 
{Skando,Komaro, Blzago, Maasena), To conclude that these multifarious 
deities were all worshipped at the heart of the Kushan empire in 
Gandhara 'would be rash; for they may well have been designed as a 
means of popularizing the new gold currency in distant parts of the 
Kushan empire and even beyond its borders, where it was hoped the 
currency might compete with the Roman aureus. Indeed, the great pre¬ 
dominance of Western Asiatic types on these coins suggests that the 
currency was intended for use in the West rather than in the East. But, 
howev'er this may be, this gold coinage leaves us in no doubt that the 
attitude of the Kushans towards religion was as thoroughly cosmopolitan 
as it was towards other matters, as cc^mopolitan indeed as that of the 
Romans or Alexandrians, and perhaps no less practical. Looking at this 
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coinage one would never guess that in the time of Kanishka and 
Huvishka Gandhara and the greater part of the Kushan empire were 
overwhelmingly Buddhist. 

The beginnings of Buddhism in Gandhara go back no further than 
the middle of the third eentury b,c., when the Maurya emperor A^ka 
sent one of his many missions to spread the gospel of his newly adopted 
faith among his subjects on the North-West frontier. Evidence of this 
mission’s activities may still be seen in the fourteen Edicts of the emperor 
engraved on the rocks at Shahbaa-Garhi in the Peahaw’ar Valley, which 
set forth the Buddhist principles of religion and ethic, and such simple 
rules of conduct as Aloka deemed most conducive to the welfare of his 
people. To Aioka also was due the outstanding importance of the stupa 
or funeral mound as an emblem and cultural object of worship among the 
Buddhists. For one of the many acts by which he sought to popul^e 
the Sakya faith was the gift to each of the principal cities in his dominions 
of a portion of the body relics of the Buddha. These he obtained by 
opening seven of the eight stupas in which the relics had originally been 
enshrined and dividing up their contents. Along with the relics he also 
presented each city with a stupa worthy of housing them. In making 
these gifts the emperor may well have recognized the value of providing 
the worshippers with some visible and tangible object on which to focus 
their thoughts and prayers. But, whatever his purpose, the effect of these 
relic-stupas was profound and lasting. Not only did the presence of the 
relics make them cult objects of worship, but in after days the stupa 
itself, whether it contained a relic or not, came to be regarded as a special 
s>Tnbol of Buddhism, worthy to be worshipped for its own sake; so that 
erection of a stupa, large or small and in w^hatever material, 
became an act of merit, bringing its author a step nearer salvation. This 
matter of the stupa cult deserves our particular attention because it was 
on the adornment of the stupa that the early Buddhists lavished the 
wealth of their sculpture, and stupas, sometimes richly decorated, figure 
prominently among the reliefs of Gandhara. 

By the side of some of his relic-stiipas A^oka also erected tall pillars of 
stone, crowned by lions or other sy iiibohcal animals and usually inscribed 
with one or more of his Edicts. These, too, came to be looked on as 
characteristic emblems of the Buddhist Church, and are frequently to be 
seen portrayed in the sculptured panels of the Early Indian and Gandhara 
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Schools. The finest of the pillars were executed by Greek or Perso-Greek 
sculptors; others by local craftsmen, with or without foreign super^’iston. 

How Buddhism fared under the Greek princes of the North-West 
during the second century b.c, b largely a matter of inference and 
surmise. For among the myriads of Buddhist monuments and antiquities 
that have survived until the present day there is not one that can be 
referred with certainty to Greek authorship in the second century before 
our era. Indeed, the only positive bit of information about this Greek 
period that wc possess is the story told in the Milindapanha about king 
Menander and his conversion to Buddhism by Nigasena, Though the 
story may be largely apocryphal, there is no reason for doubting its 
substantial truth. The Greeiss w'ere very open-minded about religious 
matters; and the teaching of Sakyamuni, by its essentially ethical character, 
by its logical re^oning, and by the stress it laid on free will and the 
observance of the golden mean, was bound to make a strong appeal to 
the Greek intellect, notw^ithstanding that it was based on a view of life 
altogether more negative and joyless than the Greek, Moreover, from 
a political point of view Menander must have had the strongest reasons 
for identifying himself with the Buddhist Church in its struggle against 
their common enemy, the Sunga king Pushyamitra, and the violent 
Brahmanical reaction championed by him, which had led to the whole¬ 
sale destruction of Buddhist monasteries in the Eastern Panjab. 

In spite, however, of the general dearth of monumental or other 
evidence in regard to the Greek period, we shall be safe in concluding 
that Buddhism was a flourishing and powerful religion under Greek rule 
and in all probability supported by the State. This seems evident from 
the fact that the ruling families of the Sakas, who made it their policy to 
follow, wherever possible, in the footsteps of their Greek predecessors, 
lost no time in adopting Buddhism as their official religion. On the 
other hand, there are no grounds for supposing that the Greeks demon¬ 
strated their sympathy for Buddhism by erecting more memorials in 
honour of the Founder or by employing the resources of Greek art to 
embellish those already existing. It may well be that, so far as their 
adhesion to Buddhism had any but a political significance, they were 
mainly interested in the abstract doctrines of the great Teacher, and had 
little time or sympathy to spare for the cultural worship of a stupa or the 
adoration of a lion-crowned pillar. 
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As to the material culture of the Greeks in this region, the available 
evidence goes to show that it was on the same general level as that of the 
Hellenistic world of the West. Thus, the Greek city of Sirkap at TaxUa 
was laid out on the same chessboard pattern and fortified with the same 
kind of bastioned stone-walls as were then in vogue among Hellenistic 
town-planners elsewhere. And the Greek temple at Jandial outside the 
north gate of the Sirkap city exhibits a surprisingly pure type of Ionic 
capital, which in the second century B.c, would have done credit to an 
Athenian architect. But the stability and continuity of Greek art in 
Gandhara and the North-West is best illustrated by the striMng series of 
coins issued in those areas. These coins ivere not, be it said, up to the 
standard of the magnificent Greek coins of Baciria, unsurpassed by any 
in the ancient world, but they were weQ up to the average standard of 
contemporary Hellenistic coins in Western Asia, and they show that there 
were local coin engravers of ability capable of carrying on the art from 
generation to generation. That there were equally capable experts in 
other spheres of art need not be questioned. 

When the Greeks were overcome by the Sakas, most of them 
doubtless stayed on, to live out their lives and bring up their familiM 
under alien rule. There could not, of course, be any question of their 
returning to the land of their forefathers in Bactrta, since the Bactrian 
Greeks had long since been despoiled of their heritage by the Sakas. 
Doubtless it was some consolation to the Greeks in the North-West to 
know that their new masters had already come under the influence of 
Greek culture and familiarized themselves with the Greek way of life in 
Bactria, and that they could be counted on to continue the methods of 
administration established by the Greeks, to encourage Greek arts and 
crafts, imitate the local Greek coinage and in other ways follow their 
predecessors’ example. 

The Sakas themselves do not appear to have been a very artistic people. 
Here and there among their ornaments are some attractive examples of 
Scythic and. particularly. Sarmatian designs, but, w4th these few excep¬ 
tions Saka art in the North-West was nothing more than a perpetuation of 
decaying Greek art—so much so, indeed, that no one comparing, for 
example, the coins of the two peoples or taking note of the omainental 
features of Saka buildings, can doubt fora moment thatthe Sakas continued 
to employ the same Greek artificers as their predecessors, or that these 
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artificers and their descendants were responsible forcarr^-ingon the Greek 
traditions to the last days of Saka rule in the North-West, As the years went 
by, those traditions tended to grow weaker and the ivorkmanship to deterio¬ 
rate. That, indeed, was inevitable, seeing that the Sakas and their Greek 
subjects were alinost entirely cut off by the Parthian empire from inter¬ 
course with the Western world. Later, when the Parthians themselves 
became masters of the North-West, Greek arts and crafts received a fresh 
and invigorating stimulus. For, like the Sakas, the Parthians were con¬ 
firmed philhellenes and proud of their Hellenistic culture, and not only 
had they large numbers of Greek subjects in their empire but they were 
in a position to maintain close commercial contacts with the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts. This revival of Greek arts and crafts is very noticeable at 
Taxila after its conquest by Gondophares, the Suren of Eastern Parthia. 
That an earlier revival had followed the transient victories of his 
predecessor Vonones is a possibility, but only a remote one. There is no 
evidence for it at Taxila. All the widence from that site and all the 
evidence of the sculptures themselves go to show that at about the close of 
the last century before the Christian era there existed in Gandhara local 
artists capable of turning out work in a decadent Hellenistic style which 
served at first as a basis for the incipient Buddhist art of that region, but 
that after the Parthian conquest of circa a.d. 25 there was a notable revival 
of Hellenistic art followed by a striking change for the better in the 
character of local Buddhist art. All this I shall discuss in detail in a later 
chapter. But first we must take stock of some artistic influences other 
than Greek which contributed to the making of the Gandhara School, 
namely those of the Early Buddhist School of Central India and 
Hindustan. 
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THE EARLY INDIAN SCHOOL OF ART 

(figs, 1-12) 

We have seen that the earliest examples of Buddhist sculpture in stone 
date from the reign of the Maurj-a emperor A^ka (274-232 B.C.), and 
that they were the handiwork of Greek or Pcrso-Greek sculptors assisted 
by local craftsmen. It should be emphasized, however, that it was not 
until a century later that atone came to be employed on at all a large 
scale in place of wood by the Buddhist sculptors of Central India and the 
Jumna Valley; and it is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the idea of 
using the less perishable material was borrowed from the Bactrian Greeks 
who were then established in the neighbouring kingdom of the Eastern 
Panjab. Most important of the Buddhist monuments adorned in the new 
way were the early groups at Bharhut, Sanchi and Bodh-Gaya, Oldest 
among these are the balustrade and gateway of the Bharhut Stupa, which 
are assignable to the middle of the second century B.c. Then follow, in 
chronological order, the original carvings on the Second Stupa at Sanchi 
(c. 125 B.C.) and on the balustrade at Bodh-Gaya (c. 75 B-C.), the carvings 
on the four gateways of the Great Stupa at Sanchi {c. 50 b,c.), and, 
lastly, those on the gatew-ay of the Third Stupa at the same site, together 
with the later additions on the balustrade of the Second Stupa, both of 
which arc referable to the opening years of the Christian era. Thus, the 
age of this Early Indian School w as comprised within the two centuries 
between 150 B.C. and a.d. 50, and it is important to note that it preserved 
its essentially Indian character unimpaired until the end. 

The purpose of these sculptures was to glorify the Buddha. This they 
did by recounting episodes from the story of his life and of his previous 
births, or sometimes, but only rarely, from the subsequent history of the 
Buddhist Church. In the earliest monuments the stories of his previous 
births, or Jatakas, as they w-ere called, greatly predominated. Later on, 
interest shifted to the events of his last earthly life, and still later to his 
image, which w-as destined to eclipse all else in Buddhist art. But that 
was not until the School of Gandhara had imtiated the idea and estab¬ 
lished the practice of portraying the Buddha in bodily form. In the Early 
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Indian School there is no trace of the Buddha ever having been so 
portrayed. In that School it was an inRexible rule that his presence 
should be indicated by means only of a symbol: by his footprints, for 
example, or his throne, or the promenade {cankrama) on which he was 
wont to take his daily exercise, or by his special bodhi tree, or his funeral 
mound (stupa). This rule, which extended also to the Previous Buddhas, 
was religiously observed until the last days of the Early Indian School 
and was one of the chief characteristics that distinguished it from the 
School of Gandhara. 

At a very early stage in its history the Buddhist Church appropriated to 
itself many popular cults, folk stories and superstitions, as well as a variety 
of symbols of a quasi-religious order. Nor did it shrink from taking into its 
service and making free use of the popular, mundane, and often sensuous, 
art of the day. All this is clearly reflected in the sculptures of the Early 
School. Thus, the Jataka stories, which play such an important role in the 
decorative scheme of the Bharhut balustrade, vrere for the most part, as 
has long been recognized, nothing but old-time fables to which a new 
meanbg had been given by the Buddhists. The large number of these 
stories at Bharhut and the stereotj'pe brevity with which they are re¬ 
counted leave little room for doubt that they had long been a favourite 
theme among Buddhist sculptors before wood had been replaced by 
stone. Indeed, it is more than likely that they had been the common 
stock-in-trade of Indian sculptors before the days of the Buddha himself, 
which would account for the strangely anomalous rule of the Church 
which permitted the person of the Bodhisattva to be portrayed in the 
scenes of his former lives but not in those of his last one. We need not, 
however, delay longer over these or other early efforts of the Indian 
School, since for our present purpose they are less instructive than the 
later work of that School. Indeed, the only sculptures in this group 
which require our close attention here are those which were produced in 
the century between 50 B.c. and a.d. 50, and which were thus immediately 
antecedent to, or actually contemporary with, the beginnings of Buddhist 
art in Gandhara. The finest of these sculptures are to be found on the 
four gateways of the Great Stupa at Sahchi and on the single gatew ay of 
'fhird Stupa (that of the Buddha s two chief disciples) at the same 
site. From them I have selected for illustration a dozen representative 
examples, which should suffice to give a fair idea of their style and work- 
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manship and of the resemblances or contrasts which they offer with the 
sculptures of Gandhara. And, first, let us look at a few examples of the 
symbolism which played such an important part in Buddhist iconography, 
and particularly so at this early period, when it was not yet permissible 

to depict the person of the Buddha. 

The group in fig, i forms part of the crowning ornaments on the 
summit of the North Gateway of the Great Stupa, the centre-piece of 
which (not included in the photo) is a dkarmacakra or ‘Wheel of the 
Law’, of which more will be said anon. On either side of this mcel and 
directly above the gateway jambs, stands a symbol of the tnTatna or 
’ Three Jewels ’—the Trinity of Buddhism—and beside them an attendant 
yakska holding a fly-whisk in their honour. The triTOtim or Three- 
Jewel symbol, derived from the older nattdipada or ‘ taunne ’ symbol, w^s 
familiar at all ages on Buddhist monument, but it was not always of the 
same form. Here, the wheel, centred with a lotus, must be taken to 
represent the dkarma or Buddhist doctrine, the trident above it the 
Master, and the curious shield-like symbol in the centre (jfrtecM the 
Community {sanska). In some other examples of this symbol among^the 
Sanchi sculptures the ‘shield’ is omitted, and among the G^dhara 
sculptures we shall find a wheel set on each of the Trident (fig- 70). 

or the Trident replaced by three interlaced wheels (fig. 59). The figure 
of the attendant yahha. let it be remarked, has a somewhat stiff and 
wooden appearance, in marked contrast with the free and supple figures 
in some of the reliefs, such as those m the nght half of fig. 7. A point 
has been made of showing th^yak^ha from the bade rather than the front 
because free standing figures are very rare among thc^^uipmres ^ 
they are also in Gandhara art. For other details, cf. Marshall and 
Foucher, Mmaments of Sanchi, pis. xxii, xxiv, xxvrn. 

Another outsandi.« motif of Buddhist oymbohsm tvos the lo^ 
which is stiU the nathmlJ flower of Indio. Thunks to rhe normcle of^ 
rwn stmnge Mrth beneath the wnters. it was pre-emmmtly Ae s^hot 
of birth-p»rtinulnriy of divine birth. But it wns more Aon A«. It w» 
olso 0 -Tree of Life ond Fortune •, ond it is in this ospert of a ™^g- 
tiee ’ Aat it is so often depicted ot BhSrhut ond Sanchi, laden wiA fruits 
^ tolLans-oll symbolic of Ac counting Uessmgs 

that Buddhism had to offer to mankind. A fine example of this lotus 
wishing-tree, carved on the lowest architrave of the Southern Gateway 
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of the Great Stupa, i$ reproduced in frg. z. Here, the tree sprites, in the 
form of kumbfiondas, are spouting out the lotus plants and their treasures 
as if spouting out summer itself, the plants and figures together making 
a pattern of singular richness and beauty, though one could wish perhaps 
that the snake-like convolutions of the lotus stems at the centre had been 
omitted. Parenthetically we should note that the harrof vtiCui, the dislike 
of empty spaces, which distinguishes this design is characteristic of 
Indian decorative art throughout the ages, and is one of the chief features 
in which the sculpture of the Early Indian School contrasts with that of 
Gandhara. 

Owing to the ban imposed by the Buddhist Church on the representa¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s person, artists of the Early Indian School were hard 
put to it to illustrate the story of his last life. At first they confined 
themselves to portraying the four chief events in that life, namely, his 
Birth, his Illumination, his First Sermon, and his Death. Examples of 
these four events are reproduced in figs, 3, 4 and 5, The Birth they 
inevitably symbolized by a lotus plant, the traditional emblem, as already 
remarked, of miraculous birth; and to clarify the meaning, they some¬ 
times added the figure of Maya, the mother of the Buddha, either stand¬ 
ing or seated on the lotus. In fig. 3 she is seated, a particularly comely 
figure, with tw'o Naga elephants pouring water over her from pitchers. 
The Illumination was represented by the pipal tree {aivatiha) in the 
shade of which it took place at Bodh-Gaya, sometimes with the seat of 
the Buddha at its foot (fig. 40) sometimes enshrined in a temple with the 
armies of Mara on the one side and the heavenly hosts acclaiming the 
Buddha’s victory, on the other (fig, 7). Of the First Sermon the recog¬ 
nized symbol was the 'Wheel of the Law' {ditaTnmmkrd), which the 
Buddha was figuratively supposed to have then set in motion and which 
has gone on revolving ever since. Sometimes the wheel was set on a 
throne or on the top of a pillar (in imitation of the pillar of Aioka, erected 
on the spot where the sermon was preached) and frequently two or more 
deer were added, in allusion to the deer-park where this event took place 
(fig. 4A), Of the Death of the Buddha {ma}iap^ttirvana) the symbol, 
very appropriately, was the mound or stupa in which his relics were 
enshrined (fig. 5), 

These symbols of the four chief events in the Buddha's life were not 
inventions of the Buddhists. They had been associated with popular 
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Indian cults from time immemorial, and for that very reason had been 
annexed by the Buddhists and invested with a new significance. Thus the 
Sambodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya takes its place among the countless trees 
that from prehistoric days w'ere objects of cult-worship in India, where 
every village had its sacred tree and every tree its living spirit. It was m 
the prehistoric age. also, that the wheel w-as invent^, and we may well 
believe that it was not long before such a wonderful invention became an 
object of worship and was associated in men’s minds with the sun’s disk 
and the w'orld-wide power which the sun typified. Even the rivo deer 
which the Buddhists used to symbolize the deer-park are figured on a 
prehistoric seal of the Chalcoliihic Age. Lastly the funeral mound or 
stupa had been the recipient of honours offered to the dead long before 
the death of the Buddha himself, though it was not until after Asokas 
nation-wide distribution of the Buddha's reUcs that the stupa itself came 
to be universally adored in the Buddhist world. 

In the imture reliefs of the Sanchl gateways the four pe« wilts 
described above, as well as other episodes connected with the Buddha s 
last life or previous births, are sometimes depicted wi* a great wealth of 
Imaginative and picturesque detail. A notable example B the 
Jai on the Northern Gateway, the second half of which is illustrated 
in fin 6 In point of both style and technique it Mis short of the best 
reliefs on th«e gateways, but it tells its story in simple, reahsic language, 
like the language of some old opestiy, and succi^ m 
vmclng glimpse of Indian jungle life. I have mcluded it 
illustrations Mcause it helps to demonstrate the width of ^ Hf 
separates these sculptures of the Early Indmn Sch« f™!" 
Gmdhara, and at the same lime etnphasi^ the wholly <hlferent ap¬ 
proach of the two Schools towards this kind of narrauve relief-work. 
L appreciate my meaning, the reader has but to turn to fig. 130, to see 
how- an artist of the Gandham School in its declining y ^ ^a^ 
illustrating this same ViSvantata Jalaka. Truly, it would be difficult to 

‘ToS^rCblcTxrpic of the more elaborate sort of dcsi^ to be 
found among the Saiichl sculptures is the relief lUusMtmg the Ilhumna- 
tion scene on the lowest aichitiave of the Western Gateway (% 7 h 
die Buddha is represented by bis throne beneath the 
ure. wS by a strange anachronism is here shown growing through die 
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roof of the hypaethral temple built around it in a later age by the 
Emperor Aioka. To the right, the armies of Mara are in headlong flight 
after their vain assault and defeat by the Buddha. The scene is full of 
vigour and movement. The hurrying figures of bo\siiien and horsemen, 
the great elephant overtaking and trampling down the chariot in front 
of it, the demon in the foreground running his trident, somewhat 
humorously, into the back of his fallen comrade—all combine to make 
up a picture of panic'^tricken rout and confusion, but without any 
sacrifice of rhythm and balance b the decorative scheme. To the left of 
the Bodhi Temple and in marked contrast with the scene on the right is 
a solemn and sedate procession of the gods, who with drums and banners 
and flower-offerings come to do honour to the victorious Buddha. The 
gods make a dull group, but the sculptor had no option in the matter. 
Whatever the occasion, the gods had to be portrayed as grave and stately 
beings, with stolid, unemotional countenances, That was the traditional 
rendering, to which the strictest regard had to be paid, and that is why 
the groups of heavenly devas, like the groups of earthly princes, mvari- 
ably appear formal and stilted. 

Yet another outstandbg example of the mature Sanchi style is re¬ 
produced in fig. 8. It depicts one of the lesser episodes in the Buddha's 
life, namely his mcetbg with his father ^uddhodana on his return to 
Kapilavastu and the miracle he performed on that occasion by walking 
in the air, followed by the gift to him of a banyan grove by his father. 
At the top of the panel is the familiar Conception scene, which here 
serves merely as a label to denote that the town portrayed is Kapilavastu. 
In the middle is a royal procession threading its w*ay through the narrow 
streets of the town and out of the gate. At the bottom, in the foreground, 
the Buddha, represented by his promenade (ciZiikrtiJ7ia)j is seen waUdng in 
mid-air, while the king and his courtiers look up at him in wonderment. 
By the side of the royal group, in the left-hand corner, is a single banyan 
tree enclosed in a railmg, to signify the banyan grove which Suddhodana 
presented to his son. What concerns us here is not the story of the meet- 
bg but the way of telling it, so completely different from the way a 
Gandhiran artist would have done it. In spite of the awkward shape of 
the talk narrow panel, the picture is delightfully free and uncoBstrained. 
The winding str^t, the houses with their crowded balconies, the royal 
chariot, the musicians in front of it, and the grand elephants, horsemen 
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and bowmen behind; akogether a scene of the liveliest action and gaie^» 
a scene in which instinctive, unaffected artistry more than makes up tor 
lack of proportion and perspective. And obsen-'e, too, n^r the top o 
the panel the realistic touch of the horse nuzzling mto the n«k of his 
companion, and the people in the balcony immediately be ow, 
to one another about the passing show!^ The Sch^l of Gandhara has 
nothing to show at all comparable to this sort of inborn. 
artistry which seems to defy the limits of size and sh^ape. The pity is that 
the sculptor felt bound to include the miracle at the base of the panet 
He did all that could be done by placing the promenade among the tree 
tops and showing the upturned faces of the king ^d his retinue wonde^ 
ing at it; he can hardly be blamed if, artistically, the task proved an 

fables and old world symbols de^ribed above there 
were many other religious elements handed dm.m from earlier times 
which by a natural process of absorpUon bec^e incorporated m the 
fabric of Buddhism. Thus, prominently feamred 

three heavens illuBtratcd i II fig. 9 '>>'= lowest is that of Yraa, god of drath , 

*e oe« the Tushita heaven, where the Buddhas-to-^ awatt the hour 

far Sirir last eoming to earth; and the uppermost the heaven of the 

M- - l,«i who reioice in their own creations. Each heaven is tepre- 
Nirmaij^ati, . ^ viceroy on 

r.^ht^>ntrc"i«— 

beine repeated with slight variations m each of the heavens, 

bemg repeatea ^ ^ ^ cTo^y 6 ed scenes and 

Fig. lo. The _ ^ telling examples of the same methods 

almost bewildering e , ^ panel (fig. lofl) is well-known 

of imposition. The story in _ P P son of ^ 

Syama Jati^a—th^e story , accidentally shot by the king of Benares 
blind hermit and h^ wi, episodes are grouped in 

on a hunting expeditio . g .pppgh. In the centre, the figures of 

JhilllV^rie CX «mes a pitchet on his shoulder, are a sufficient 

* 1. if wftt tw* of the fiffUTM in the lowest bslmtiy on the nght 

I It if worth ne^a Evide^V he is a foreigner from dit North-West. Perltfps 

ig wealing a wreath on hiS nei . onllerv! 

thi* was mamt to be the AmbBSswi 
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label for identifying the Jataka. Then, to the left, the figure of the king, 
now in hunting attire, twice repeated: first transfixing the boy with an 
arrow in the lotus pool, and then standing repentant wnth his bow by his 
side. On the banks of the pool, are cattle and deer and beyond them, to 
the right, the blind hermit and his wife seated in front of their huts. 
Finally, in the top left-hand corner, the father, mother and son (now 
restored to life through the intervention of the god Indra) arc reunited 
in a happy group, together with the king and Indra himself. When we 
come to fig. io6, we shall have an opportunit}' of seeing how very 
differently the same Jataka story was told by a sculptor of Gandhara. 

The panel below (fig. loA) depicts the visit of the Niga king Mucilinda 
to the Buddha soon after his Illumination, The Naga king is seated in 
the foreground, with two of his queens on his right and a ballet troupe 
of dancers and musicians making up the rest of the Naga group. In the 
background, behind Mucilinda. is the throne of the Buddha in the shade 
of a nyagrodha tree, which is attended by two Mnmras and two female 
celestials riding, respectively, on a winged lion and a griffin. Legend tells 
us that it was in the shade of ^.nyagrodha {fieusindic^ tree that the Buddha 
rested in the fourth or fifth week after his Illumination, and it is interest¬ 
ing to observe the meticulous care with which the artist has depicted that 
particular species of fig-tree, in contradistinction to the aivattha or ficus 
Tcligiosa ordinarily associated with the Illumination. 

Fig. I I also gives us the same kind of crowded, animated scene—here 
a pleasure-retreat among rocks and waterfalls. In the foreground, ladies 
are bathing from the backs of elephants in a lotus-pool; to the left is 
a peacock; in the background, two amorous couples are seated in happy 
dalliance among the rocks, one of the males holding a drinking-cup, one 
of the females cooling her feet in the water. No doubt, this was one of 
the many genre scenes borrowed by the Buddhists from the mundane 
art of the day, and we can well believe that, like a well-know*n panel on 
the South Gateway, it was a w^ork of ivory-carv'ers or inspired by an 
ivory prototype. But there is no reason to suppose that it served merely 
as a picturesque stopgap. That w'as not the way of the Buddhists. 
Admittedly, they were unashamed in appropriating popular mundane art 
(some of it of a flagrantly irreligious character) and flaunting it on their 
sacred monuments, but they never failed to invent new labels w'hich 
would fit it into the Buddhist context. What new interpretation was put 
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on this particular scene, we can only guess, but we may be sure that the 
setting foe it was a celestial, not an earthly, paradise. 

Fig. 12, the last of my Early Indian illustrations, shows one of the 
dwarf capitals of the Western Gateway. I have included it here mm^y 
for the sake of comparison with the kindred Atlants of the Gandhara 

School (cf. figs. 52 , 70 . io8, . 45 . Hh)- 

race of pot-bellied kumbhandas so familiar in Early Indian Art. Rough 
and uncouth as they may seem, they are the embodiment of ener^ an 
massive strength, and perfectly fulfil their architectural function of sup¬ 
porting the heavy gateway superstructure. Whoever was the sculptor, he 
certainly had a rare feeling for rugged strength and a rare genius for 
translating it into stone. 

In concluding this al! too brief sketch of the Early Indian School, there 
are three comments on its general character that d^rve, 1 think to be 
stressed The first is that, notwithstanding the foreign elements that can 
be deteeted in it, it was essentially and indisputably Indian. M^y of 
its motifs and ideas it borrowed from Western Asia, Assynaand Persia, 
still more of them from Greece; and to Greece also, or rather to the 
Hellenistic art of the North-West, it was indebted for valuable help in 
surmounting technical difficulties and thus smoothing the path of its de¬ 
velopment. But whatever these borrowings from outside purees, Indian 
art w^as able to assimilate them so thoroughly and organically that its o\m 
fundamental character remained unimpaired. As I see it. that character 
developed primarily from the deep, intuitive feeling of the Indian, 
especially the non-Ary’an Indian, for rhythm and symmetry', coupled 
with his equally deep appreciation of plant ^d ^ 

unerring instinct for the stylization of fo^. These wem facto^^ffiat 
were common to every phase of ancient Indian art and which unifo y 

lay at the root of its beauty. ^ l- p i 

My second comment is that, although the art of this . 

a religious art. initiated and developed under the aegis of the Buddhist 
Church, it was in fact based to a very large ^ 

mundane art of the period, only with such chanp and 
times very slight ones—as were needed to give it its Buddhist com 
plexion. This explains the presence on a Buddhist monument of suc_ 
flagrantly sensuous scenes as those 

patently conflicts with the first principles of the Buddha s teachi g. 
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such matters it seems to have been the Church rather than the artist who 
made the compromise. We shall see later that precisely the same thing 
happened in the case of Gandhara art. 

The final point I would stress concerns the startling disparity in the 
style and execution of many of these Early Indian sculptures. In some 
cases thb disparity is of course due to the unequal ability of the sculptors 
responsible for the ivork, and nothing more need be said about it. But 
in other cases the disparity results from an over-conscientious regard for 
the traditional treatment of certain figures or groups of figures, particu¬ 
larly those of gods or earthly princes and their retinues. We have already 
seen a characteristic example of this in fig. 7, where the emotionless, 
puppet-like figures of the devas on the left, in violent contrast with the 
spirited scene on the right, are clearly due to established convention. 
The contrast is one that is constantly confronting us in these early 
sculptures. 


CHAPTER 3 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GANDHARA ART: 
THE 6AKA period 

(figs. i3^aS) 

We have seen, b the first chapter, that Gandharan art came into being 
in the last century before the Christian era, when the Sakas were ruling 
in the North-West and when the prevalent Hellenistic art which they had 
inherited from their Greek predecessors had already reached a decadent 
state. The character of this art and the way m which it declbed under 
the Sakas and was subsequently given a new lease of life after the 
Parthian conquest is clearly apparent, albeit on a small scale, in a series 
of ornamental toilet-trays of Gandharan workmanship which were un¬ 
earthed in the Sirkap city at Taxila. They number thirty-three in all. 
Thirteen of them were of grey schist, twelve of micaceous or chloritiaed 
micaceous schist, four of steatite, two of clayslone and two of slate. All 
these stones are found In their natural state in Gandhara, but none of 
them b the neighbourhood of Taxila. Usually the trays are divided mto 
two or more compartments and adorned with scenes or figures carved in 
relief. The subjects portrayed are few in number and all of a secular 
character. They comprise: a pair of lovers in an erotic scene; figure 
recUning on couch with attendant females; drbkmg and dancbg scenes; 
male and female holding drinking-cups; lions, leogryphs, winged stags, 
hippocamps and the like with and without riders; and geometric and 
floral designs. Most of these subjects are dearly Hellenistic, and there 
can be no question that this type of toilet-tray was introduced with 
Hellenistic culture from the West, where numerous specimens have been 
found, especially b Egypt. Local influence, however, may possibly 
be seen in the lotus leaves or rosettes used as an accessory ornament 
and b the makara-like treatment of some of the sea-mo nsters- 

Five of these toilet-trays from Sirkap are here illustrated (fi^. 

The oldest specimen was found in the fourth stratum (Early Saka), but 
may well have been an heirloom from an earlier period. It is niade of 
fine grey schist. Its stjie is distinctively Hellenistic and quite different 
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from that of other trays of Saka and Parthian times. On the rim is a 
beaded border encircled by a running spiral; in the centre, an erotic scene 
of a type familiar in Greek art, namely, a standing mate 6gure wearing 
a hooded mantle of a pattern worn by Greek countrymen and, kneeling 
at his side, a woman wrapped in a himaiion or shawl, which her com¬ 
panion is pulling from her. The modelling of the hgures, which are in 
high relief, is characteristic of Hellenistic sculpture and much superior 
to that of the other toilet-trays. On the back of the tray is a fuU-blown 
lotus in low relief, 

The tray following (fig, 14) came from the fifth (Greek) stratum, but 
was doubtless a stray from above and referable to the latter part of the 
last century b,c. It is made of grey schist. The scene is a familiar Greek 
one, but the figures are very stiff and wooden by comparison with the 
preceding specimen. In the upper register is a man reclining on a couch 
with a wine-cup in his hand. 'At the head of the couch is a woman 
seated on a stool also holding a wine-cup; and behind the couch another 
woman standing up with a garland in her hand. The figures arc clad in 
the Greek cltitort and himation. In the lower register are seven palmetto 
rays. Around the rim runs a beaded border in relief. Two features of 
the figures on this tray which merit special notice are the wig-like treat¬ 
ment of their hair and their wide-open, staring eyes. These features are 
found in several other trays dating from the late §aka-Parthian period 
and they are peculiarly characteristic, as we shall see presently, of the 
earliest sculpture of Gandhara. 

The next tray (fig. 15) exhibits a fish-tailed hippocamp, with rider 
seated astride, and palmette rays in the exergue. Here, again, the rider 
is distinguished by the wig-like treatment of the hair and wide-open, 
prominent eyes. Found in Stratum 2, and referable to the Late Saka 
period. 

Fig. 16 is the most elaborate of all the toilet-trays. Unlike the fore¬ 
going examples, it is made of greenish-grey steatite (soapstone). Round 
its rim is a border of double arcading; in the centre, a drinking scene. 
At the top a man and woman are seated on a bench, the former clasping 
his companion with his left arm and holding a sceptre with his right, 
while she offers him a cup of wine. To the left of them is a draped 
woman, seated and playing on a lyre, and behind her a youth plaving on 
the Pan-pipes. To the right, a standing male figure holding a staff in his 
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left hand. In the middle register, to right, a large winevat, rising from 
acanthus leaves, in which two men, one on the back of ^e other, are 
treading grapes, while a lad in the centre draws off the juice in a tall 
flagon. To the left, another man is carrying a wineskiii on his back and 
emptying its contents into a krater^ while his companion on the left of 
the vase is raising a bowl to his Ups. Below, in the bottom register, two 
figures are lying drunk. Framing the top of the scene from side to side 
Is an undulating vine. The style is typit^ of Hellenistic art of the first 
centurj' A.D., and the scene is reminiscent of the ^Wedding of Ariadne 
and Dionysus—a familiar subject to Graeco-Roman art. A feature of 
this tray that should be specially noticed is the figure of the woman 
seated beside her companion on the bench, w'ith bared back and pro¬ 
minently developed buttocks. This particular type of female figure occurs 
in other reliefs of the Parthian period, but is not, so far as I know, found 
in later Gandhara work (cf. figs. 17, 18 and 51), 

Fig. 17 is also of steatite and of approximately the same date as the 
forgoing. In the upper register is a sea-monster ridden by a half-draped 
female holding a baby in her left arm. In exergue, acanthus leaf in low 
relief. On the back, ’ Kharoshthi inscription Mathjuminasa. The treat¬ 
ment of the female rider, half-dad and with bared back and prominent 
buttocks, closely resembles that of the preceding example, though the 
workmanship is coarser. 

As a supplement to the above samples of trays from Sirkap, 1 append 
another interesting example (fig. 18) from Narai village in the Peshawar 
District, which in igaS was in the possession of Mr L, W, Jardine, 
Assistant Commissioner of Mardan. The yellow stone of whkh it is made 
is said to come from a quarry beyond Dakka on the Jalalabad Road. 
The scene of the three winged Erotes, the irate Aphrodite giving a 
drubbing to one of them, and the half-len^h statue supported on a 
low pillar, are typical of the comic Alexandrian style, Observe that in 
this example also the half-draped female with bared back and prominent 
buttocks is of the same stock type as those in figs. 16 and 17 above and 
fig. 51 below. 

The renaissance of Hellenistic art under the Parthians played such a 
momentous part in the evolution of the Gandhara School that we shall 
have to return to the subject again in the next chapter and discuss it in 
greater detail. Meanwhile there remains to be noticed a number of other 
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pieces of Gandharan sculpture in the late Saka stj'le as well as two statues 
of local manufacture dating from the opening years of the Christian era. 
All the Gandharan pieces are made of the micaceous or chloritic mica¬ 
ceous stone found West of the Indus; the two local statues of the TarakI 
sandstone quarried in the neighbourhood of Taxila. 

The small female statuette in the round (fig. rq) comes from the third 
stratum in Sirkap and is referable to the latter part of the last century 
B.C. The pose is rigidly frontal, mth feet and legs together and hands on 
hips. The figure is nude except for ornaments, which consist of anklets, 
girdle, crossed breast-chain, armlets and bangles. The hair which is 
treated like a w'ig in front, is taken back from the forehead and falls in 
a long double plait down the back, with a few curls on each shoulder. 
On the top of the head is a low polos. Beneath the small base Is a tenon, 
evidently intended to fit into a socket-hole. In ancient times the statuette 
was broken into two at the knees, and, in order to repair it, two boles 
were drilled between the legs, one above and one below the fracture. 
That the statuette may have serv'ed as a miniature Caiy-atid is suggested 
by the tenon under the base and the polos on the top of the head; and 
this would explain its unusually sdiF, frontal pose, From the peculiar, 
wig-like treatment of the hair and the wide-open, staring eyes it is evident 
that this statuette is of the same age as the late Saka toilet-traj's (e.g. 
fig. 14), in which these features occur. 

The other female statuette (fig. zo) is made of the same variety of 
stone and is approximately of the same age, but is modelled with 
relative freedom and not a little grace. The figure is nude save for a shawl 
or sdri, which falls over the left arm and below the hips in front. The 
left hand holds the hem of the rdri; in the right hand, w^hich is raised to 
the breasts, is a lotus. Her ornaments consist of a hip-girdle; a breast- 
chain, crossed both front and back; bracelets; armlets; a narrow taenia 
across the forehead; and a medallion at the back of the head. The hair 
is taken back from the forehead and falls in a long double plait down the 
back, with a few curls on the shoulders. As usual at this early period, 
the eyes are large and staring, their pupils marked with a drill point. But 
there is much greater freedom in the treatment of the hair than in figs. 14 
or 19, for example. The modelling of the head and torso and arms show's 
considerable feeling for form. The folds of the drapery are delineated by 
incised lines—a feature that is very characteristic of this period of 
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Gandhara sculpture. The type appears to be derived from a Greek 
Aphrodite type, but is much Indiani^ed. Probably it represents the 
goddess holding a lotus in her hand, who is portrayed on certain auto¬ 
nomous coins of Taxila and may be intended for Maya, the mother of 
the Buddha (B.M. Cat. Attdent Indian Coins, ph xxJCi!, 5, 6). Figurp in 
the round are very rare in the Gandhara School and almost exclusiveK 
of early date. This statuette was found in Block D', Stratum II, in 
company with 102 copper dies and ornamental objects. Like so many 
other treasures found in Sirkap, the deposit was buried at the time of the 
Kushan invasion soon after a.d. 60, but it should be observed that the 
statuette had suffered much wear and tear before it was buried, and its 
date must be substantially earlier. 

Whether the above figure is to be identified with Maya or not, there 
is no question about the Buddhist character of a group of small stupa- 
brackets emanating from the Sirkap site as well as from some of the 
Buddhist sanghdramas at Taxila, Though insignificant objects in them¬ 
selves, these brackets are instructive. In the second and first centuries 
B.C. the Buddhists of Hindustan and Central India made a practice of 
providing their stupas with brackets on which swags and garlands could 
be hung. These brackets, which went by the name of Tidgadanta, were 
set at regular intervals round the dome of the edifice, a few feet above 
the base. If the reader will turn back to fig. 5, he will see them clearly 
delineated. In the Buddhist architecture of Gandhara brackets were 
employed for the same purpose, but in Gandhara they assume a much 
more elaborate form, being enriched generally with the figures of winged 
devas who, as in fig. 5, are supposed to be bringing offerings to the 
stupa. A stupa with brackets of this kind still in position was unearthed 
at Chakpat in Swat and is illustrated in Foucher, A.G -B.G. voU i, 
figs. 10-12, pp. 56-9. The specimens from Sirkap are all of chloritic 
micaceous schist and date from about the beginning of the Christian era 
or a little later, when the Graeco-Saka art was in a degenerate state. The 
modelling is clumsy, the chiselling coarse and careless, and the figures 
display the same prominent eyes and the same rough delineation of the 
dra^iy' folds that are to be seen in other contemporary carvings. From 
the Indian dress and ornaments which the devas are wearing it is clear 
that they are copied from Indian prototypes. Let it be noted, too, that 
in the early examples there is nothing Hellenistic in the design of the 
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bracket, but in the later ones a touch of Western influence can be seen 
in the acanthus base from which the figures spring as well as in the 
volute-like form of the bracket itself. 

A typical specimen of the earlier brackets is fig. zi, which takes the 
form a winged with hands in front of breast, bolding an uncertain 
offering. The deva is wearing bangles, long and short necklaces, and a 
shawl, which is drawn across the back and through the arms, leaving the 
front of the body bare. On the head is a broad, tasselled bandeau. The 
legs are missing from below the knees. Observe the roughness of the 
modelling, the careless portrayal of the folds of the shawl, and the wide- 
open, prominent eyes. 

In the following example (fig, 22) the d^a is shown emerging at the 
hips from an acanthus leaf base, and wearing a sleeved tunic, shawl and 
native turban, with cylindrical ear-ornaments of local pattern. His 
two hands are raised in adoration in front of his breast. On the back and 
on the tenon at the base of the bracket is a Kharosbthi inscription: 
savatratefm niyatito vifutre matapitu puyae det^adato (‘Presented by 
Sarvatratain the Vihara, in honour of his mother and father, Devadatta*). 
On palacographical grounds the lettering is referable to the first half of 
the first century A.D. This volute shape and the acanthus motif at the 
base are Hellenistic features w'htch mark a somewhat later date than the 
preceding example, and taken as a whole the design is good, but the 
execution is disfigured by the same clumsy modelling and careless, un¬ 
steady chiselling that characterize other sculptures of this period. The 
bracket was found in Stratum II, Block J, of Sirkap. 

The three following examples from Buddhist sites at Taxila are of 
somewhat later date than the foregoing and carved from different varieties 
of stone. They show an increasing elaboration of detail and a progressive 
improvement in the modelling and execution, for which the Hellenistic 
revival under the Parthians may have been responsible. 

In fig. 23, the winged deca is emerging, like the last, from an acanthus 
leaf base. He wears a dhati^ scarf and turban, w'ith a large central orna¬ 
ment, heavy car-rings, jewelled collar and long flexible necklace. His left 
hand grasps the scarf hanging over the left shoulder; his right rests on the 
hip. The bracket at the back is fashioned to resemble a serpent with scaly 
surface and double head. Although the design and technique are more 
advanced than in the preceding specimens, the eyes are still unduly wide- 
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open and large, and the folda of the scarf are Indicated by roughly incised 

lines. . . , 

The following example (fig- 24)1 which is now in the British Museum, 

came in all prohability from the Dharmarajika, where also the head of an 
almost identical bracket was found. Both are made of a talcose schist of 
a peculiarly silky texture. The deva is wearing a dhoii, scarf and turban, 
heavy ear-rings, short necklace, armlets and bangles. As a whole, the 
bracket is well designed and the modelling of the face is unusually good, 
but the treatment of the shawl and dlioti is stilt very perfunctory. For 
a similar bracket from the Dharmarajika see Taxik, pi. 226, no. 167. 

Another stupa-bracket of the same class, but of more advanced style, is 
made of quartz-schist and is adorned with a female deity (derf), instead 
of a d£'i>a (fig. 25). The devl wears a close-fitting, long-sleeved garment, 
large circular ear-omaments, flat collarette, long flexible necklace and 
bangles. In front of her breasts she carries an offering of fruit or flowers 
in both hands. The hair on the forehead is confined by a behind 

which it falls backward in long tresses and plaits over the shoulders. In 
the centre, above the taenia, is a circular medallion. The volute bracket 
is enriched with acanthus foliage on its sides and front. The eyes are still 
unduly large, but the modeUing of the torso is more mature than in the 
preceding examples. The use of quartz-schist also points to a somewhat 
j^ter date—probably the third quarter of the first century A.D. Not long 
after that date this type of stupa-bracket appears to have gone out of 

fashion, as no later examples are known. 

There remains one more of these early Gaodhara sculptures from 
Taxila, which is in a class by itself (fig. 26). It is made of micaceous 
schist and was found on the Sirkap site. Its special value lies in the fact 
that it is the oldest of all the pictorial reUefs of the Buddhist School of 
Gandhara, and that the composition and handling of the figures show the 
closest dependence on the Early Indian School, The Jataka story' which 
it illustrates has not yet been ideotified. In the foreground a young 
anchorite is being borne along, suspended head doumwards. on a pole 
which is carried on the shoulders of two of his companions. Looking on 
from the background are five other anchorites, the one on the extreme 
right headless. All have long hair and are distinguished by their staring 
eves T^vo are young and clean-shaven, one is bearded, another wears 
a moustache. The one on the left holds a flask in his left hand. Two of 
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the older men have spotted deer-skins over their left shoulder. All 
appear to have the right hand upraised in front of the body, the centre 
one holding it against his right shoulder, palm inwards. The pole-carrier 
on the right wears a shon skirt, the left one is defaced. The suspended 
figure grasps the pole with his two hands, with his knees around the pole 
and his feet extended upwards. There are traces of another figure behind 
the pole-carrier on the right. 

That this relief is a product of the Gandhara School is proved by the 
variety of local Gandhara schist of which it is made; and that it dates 
from the late 5 aka period is suggested by the character of the carving and 
the peculiarly distinctive treatment of the hard, staring eyes of the 
anchorites. In the case of the stupa-brackets of this early period, we have 
seen that the Gandhara sculptors made use of Indian models for their 
winged and then proceeded to elaborate them with the Greek 

volute bracket and acanthus foliage, thus givbg the design a definite 
hybrid character. In this Jataka relief there is no trace of any Hellenistic 
features. It appears to be the handiwork of a sculptor W'ho was trained 
in the Early Indian School but had adopted, in Gandhara, the local 
method of treating the eyes. Even at this early stage the relief fore¬ 
shadows the all-important part which religion was destined to play in the 
transformation and development of Gandhara art. 

In concluding this chapter on the art of the late Salta period, it remains 
to notice two other pieces which, though unconnected with the Gandhara 
School, have a definite bearing on the histor>' of the Buddha image— 
a subject on which we shall have much to say later. Both sculptures 
(fi^. 27 and 2S) are made of a fine-grained sandstone from TaiakI in the 
neighbourhood of Taxila, which is the same stone as that used in the 
buil^g of the Greek temple at Jaj?dial and in the Saka-Parthian palace 
m Sirkap, and since the very few sculptures made of this stone are in 
a distinctive style of their own, it is natural to conclude that they were 
the work of a small local School at Taxila. One of the statues (fig. 27) 
was found in Sirkap. It is a male figure wearing a tunic tied by a cord 
at the waist and reaching to the knees, a long shawrl or ddamys, and high 
boots. The hair is dressed in the wig-like fashion that is characteristic of 
some of the statuettes and toilet-trays of late Saka date described above. 
The heavy, uncouth modelling of the limbs must be largely due to the 
nature of the sandstone, which does not lend itself to fine work. Although 
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free-standing, the statue is treated in the flattened manner of an alto- 
rilievo. The right forearm, which ivaa attached by means of a tenon and 
socket, is missing and the face is completely mutilated. In the treatment 
of the shawl, which falls loosely round the shoulders and arms and stands 
out on cither side of the hips, the statue bears a close resemblance to the 
so-called Hermes on a coin of Azes II (B.M. Cat, pi, XJit, i). The high 
boots which the figure is wearing suggest that it may represent Surya, 
the sun-god, whose temple is said by Philostratus {Life of Apallontust ii, 
24) to have stood in the city of Sirkap. 

The other statue (fig, 28), which is in the same broad, massive style, 
was unearthed at the Dharmarajika and is, therefore, unquestionably 
Buddhist, The figure, which is 16 in, high, is wearing a dhoti, shawl and 
bracelets. The left hand rests on the hip; the right is raised in front of 
the breast with the fingers in what is known as the chin-mudrd or jiidna- 
mudrd, denoting meditation, knowledge and purity. The head and feet 
are missing. Although the statue is ostensibly in the round, the back is 
not modelled and the front is flattened as in a relief. In spite of its 
relative coarseness, the broad, massive styde lends an impressive dignity 
to this image, which was wanting in the preceding one. Both, however, 
belong to the late Saka period, and we shall probably not be far wrong 
if we assign them to the first quarter of the first century a.d. That the 
image represents the great Teacher himself can hardly be questioned, 
and the bracelets on his wrists might be taken to show that it represents 
him as the Bodhisattva, not as the Accomplished Buddha. But the image, 
be it remembered, dates from a time when the canonical types of the 
Buddha and Bodhisama had not yet been fixed, and it may weU be that 
the figure is intended to portray the Buddha after his Enlightenment, 
In any case, it is the earliest image of Gautama now known to us. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE RENAISSANCE OF HELLENISTIC ART 
UNDER THE PARTHIANS AND ITS EFFECT 
ON GANDHARA ART 

(figs. 39-39) 

The SalcAs and Parthlans were alike in being philhellenes, admirers of 
Greek institutions and of Greek material eulture. But the Sakas in the 
North-West had the misfortune of being cut off by the Parthian Empire 
from intercourse with the centres of living Hellenism in W^'cstem Asia, 
and in their isolation were unable to sustain the relatively high quality 
0/ the art which they had inherited from their Greek predecessors. 
The Parthians, on the other hand, not only had vast numbers of Asiatic 
Greeks within the borders of their own Empire, but were able to enjoy 
at least in times of peace both commercial and cultural contacts with the 
Graec^Roman world. Thanks to this, Hellenistic art, as the Parthians 
knew it in the first century of our era, was still a living and progressive 
art, far superior to the lifeless and decadent kind of art then in vogue 
Mong the Sakas. Parthian art was in fact part and parcel of the Hellen¬ 
istic art then prevailing in the West of Asia. Of this the Parthian remains 
at Taxila have furnished many proofs, including objects of stone, terra¬ 
cotta, metal, gold and silver jewellery, silver and bronze vessels, engraved 
gems and seals. Many of the smaller articles may have been imported 
from the West, but others were undoubtedly made on the spot. Of the 
former 1 shall content myself with givmg three examples, figures 20, 30 
and 31, The first of these is a head of Dionysus or Silenus in silver 
repousse (fig, 29). The head of the god is bald on top and wreathed with 
a grye-vine. His ears are pointed. In his right hand he holds a two- 
h^dled wine-cup {kmiharos). Behind his head passes the curved staff 
(fAyrmr), with a bell suspended at its end. The relief once stood on a 
small smd, which was found separately. It closely resembles the handle 
ot a i^ltx and w^ probably made for that purpose. The relief-work is 
very deep (1-35 m,) and the style and workmanship first-class. The 
hontharos is of a ty-pe which was in vogue about 300 b.c., and it is possible 
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that the relief was an antique of that date. On the other hand, it may be 
a copy of earlier work. In favour of the former hypothesis is the fact that 
among the jewellery with which it was found was a gold and lapis-lairuli 
finger-ring of an earlier period, though not so early as 300 B,c, 

The next example, fig. 30, is a bronze statuette of the Egyptian child- 
god Harpocrates, offspring of Isis and Osiris. Cast solid, probably in 
a piece-mould, the child-god stands with heels almost together, wearing 
a long sleeveless tunic, which reaches to his ankles and leaves his left 
shoulder bare. His right forefinger is raised towards his lips^a gesture 
which the Greeks and Romans interpreted as enjoining silence upon his 
votaries, who were forbidden to speak of the mysteries revealed to them, 
but which seems rather to have been a natural gesture of childhood. In 
his left hand he held some object which has disappeared—possibly a 
lotus, symbol of resurrection, or a cornucopia, symbol of the fruitfulness 
of nature which he personified. His hair, which is waved from the centre, 
falls in a long tress on his right shoulder. On his head he wears the 
Egyptian crowns of the North and South. The statuette is a tj^pical 
piece of Graeco-Roman bronze-work, which may well have come from 
Alexandria, where the cult of Harpocrates was centred, though such 
statuettes appear to have been made in many parts of the Graeco-Roman 
world. As a work of art, it is not on a high level. The statuette was 
unearthed beneath the floor of a room m Block E, Sttatum II, of Sirkap. 
Just below it was found an earthenware pot containing a v^uable hoard 
of jewellery and other objects. 

The third example (fig. 31) is the head of a female figurine of buff- 
coloured terracotta. She wears an open-work net. perhaps of gold or 
silver, over the front of her hair and a high bandeau behind, with a rosette 
above the left ear. The modelUng is delicate and sensitive. It is referable 
to the first century A.D. 

The three samples given above may well have been, like many other 
small objeis d'art, imports from the Near East, But that Taxila could 
boast of competent artists capable of executing equally good work is 
proved by a number of stucco sculptures found in the great Buddhist 
Apsidal Temple in Sirkap. This temple was erected on the remains of 
buildings overthrown by the earthquake of errea a,d. 3O1 snd was destroyed 
some thirty years later by the invading Kushans. It was built on an 
imposing scale in the new kind of diaper masonry which was introduced 
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from Gandhara for the first time after the earthquake as being more 
stable than the traditional rubble. That the main building would take 
several years to complete, and that the two stupas in its counyard would 
not be added until after its completion, may be taken for granted. The 
date of the main building must be about a,d. 40 and the stupas a few 
years later. 

For the decoration of the stupas the architects made use of small 
figural reliefs in Stucco, numerous heads of which were found lying in 
the debris. Of the structures themselves from which they had fallen 
nothing unfortunately has survived, and we are left, therefore, to guess 
at the disposition and design of the decoration. One thing, however, is 
clear, namely, that the Buddhists of Taxila were as quick to make use of 
the newly revived Hellenistic art as the Buddhists of Gandhara were. 
Some typical examples of these heads are illustrated in figs, 32^7. A few 
of them, like figs, 32 and 33, are plainly Hellenistic types, and modelled, 
moreover, by a sculptor of considerable ability and feeling for form. 
Others are inferior in style and execution and may be presumed to be 
the work of local craftsmen working under his supervision. At one time 
I took the view that figs. 32 and 33 might have been fashioned with the 
help of moulds imported from Western Asia. But closer study has shown 
me that this view is not really tenable. If the reader wilt look at the 
examples illustrated he will see that, while some of them, like figs. 33 
and 37, were evidently intended to be seen full-face, others, like figs. 32, 
35 and 36, were intended to be seen three-quaner face w-ith one or the 
other cheek turned towds the wall to which the head was affixed. In 
the case of such three-quarter reliefs the sculptor was naturally prone 
to carelessness when fashioning the side of the ftce hidden from the 
spectator. Countless examples of this defect can be seen among the 
stucco reliefs at Jaulian and other fourth-fifth century sites, the careless¬ 
ness being most marked m those of poorest quality. The same is true of 
the reliefs from the Apsidal Temple. Thus in figs. 35 and 36. which are 
inferior pieces of work, the distortions of the features on the unseen side 
of the face are very pronounced. On the other hand, in the Satyr's head, 
bg* 3 ^- which is the work of a competent artist, the difference between 
the two sides IS not so marked, but it is quite marked enough to leave us 
in no doubt that the sculptor must have done his modeUing of this head 
in the position m which it was to remain against the face of the stupa wall, 
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and that he must have done it without the help of a mould; for had 
a mould been employed, we may be sure that both sides of the head 
would have shown the same amount of care and precision. For a highly 
elaborate and deeply undercut head of this kind, a piece-mould would, 
of course, have been needed, and there is no evidence that piece-moulds 
were used at Taxila for stucco reliefs of this kind, though they must have 
been used for the solid casting of objects in the round. 

We must conclude, then, that all these reliefs without exception were 
modelled by hand on the spot, the best of them by a sculptor familiar 
with Hellenistic ideals and methods, the rest by local craftsmen of varying 
ability. It may be recalled that the same thing had happened in the case 
of the famous pillars of Aioka. erected nearly three centuries earlier. Two 
of them, at Sarnath and Sahchi, are magnificent specimens of Hellenistic 
sculpture, executed by a master of the art; the others, of different degrees 
of merit but all much inferior, arc evidently the works of his local 
assistants. That skilled artists and craftsmen from Western Asia were 
being encouraged at this time to find work tmder Parthian patronage at 
Taxila is eWdenced by the well-knonm story of St Thomas. According 
to this story, the apostle, who was a carpenter or builder by trade, was 
recruited in Syria by an Indian merchant named Habban to accompany 
him to India, to take service at the court of the Parthian king Gondo- 
phares, for whom he was acting as agent. Whatever the precise facts 
behind this story, it fully confirms the conclusion dra\vn from the monu¬ 
ments themseli^s that the Parthian conquest of the North-West and the 
consequent opening-up of communications with the Mediterranean 
coasts were followed by an influx not only of small ol^Eis d or/ from 
Western Asia and Egj'pt but also of artists and skilled craftsmen seeking 
their fortunes under the patronage of the philhellene Parthians. We shall 
see presently that further evidence on this subject is provided by sculp¬ 
tures from the Peshawar Valley. 

The Satyr head referred to above (fig. 32) has typical pointed ears, 
broad flat nose, moustache, beard and free-flowing locks. There is nothing 
mechanical or crude about the w-xirkniansbip. There is an intensit)' of 
expression in the knitted brow's and half-parted lips and a boldness in 
the treatment of the hair and beard that bespeak a thorough mastery over 
the material, coupled with a prot^r understanding of its limitations. 
The strong, almost portrait-like indiii'iduality that characterizes the 
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countenance is typical of Greek art in its later phases; it is never found in 
early Indian art; nor is it a characteristic of the Gandhara School. 

The next head (fig. 33) is also truly Hellenistic. It, too, is bearded, 
but the beard is treated in even simpler masses, and there is a quiet 
dignity and repose about the features that find their nearest parallel 
among cult statues of the Greek pantheon. Unfortunately, the upper 
part of the head is mutilated, but what remains is quite enough to show 
that the sculptor had an intimate knowledge of Hellenistic art and com¬ 
plete command of his material. In fig. 3^, a female head with heavy 
wreath, the hair is parted from the centre and rolled back over the ears, 
with two rosettes on the leftside. The right side of the forehead and part of 
the nose are damaged. The wreath and top-knot (which is here mutilated) 
were very fashionable at this period, The small, pretty features call to 
mind those of contemporary terracotta figurines. 

The remaining three heads are less successful. The bearded head 
(fig. 3s) is very sketchily drawn, with deep-set eyes, overhanging brows 
and long, oval face. It was intended to be seen three-quarter face and its 
left side was carelessly modelled. The top of the head and ears are 
missing. In the following example (fig. 36)—a female head with highly 
arched brows and slightly smiling lips—it is the right side of the head 
which was turned away from the spectator and is hence carelessly 
modelled. In contrast with these two heads, the next one (fig. 37) was 
all but full-face and there is little difference in the modelling of the two 
sides. This head and figs. 34 and 36 illustrate, though not as dearly as 
wme other terracotta and stucco heads from Taxila,^ the form of indoor 
head-drcK m vogue among the Parthian nobility, namely, a chaplet (of 

Hellenistic origin) w'lth the long hair dressed as a top -knot inside it Both 
of these features^the top-knot and the chaplet-seem to have been 
reco^i^ed as symbols of aristocratic birth and this no doubt explains 
why from this time onwards images of the Buddha were habitually pro¬ 
vided with such a top-knot, under the name of vshi^haj^ 

Besides these stucco figures in the Hellenistic styde and somewhat feeble 
imitations by local craftsmen, there are a few heads of the Bodhisattva 
belonging to the same group from the Apsidal Temple. One of them 
(fig. 39) must have belonged to a statue of superhuman sbe. Cunning- 
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ham records that, when clearing the nave of the Apsida! Temple in 1863 
(C.S.R. V, p. 74), he found numerous pieces of burnt-clay statues of 
colossal size, which had stood against the walls of the nave. Large statues 
in such a position, w'here they were protected from the weather, would 
normally be made of clay, and would, of course, be converted into terra¬ 
cotta, if the building happened to be burnt down. On the other hand, 
statues intended for a more exposed position would be made of the more 
durable stucco. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer that the statue we are 
discussing probably stood in the shallow entrance porch to the temple, 
where it would not be entirely protected from the rain. That it was the 
work of one of the local craftsmen engaged on these sculptures and that 
It represents the Bodbisattva in princely attire can hardly be questioned. 
Thus it has the distinction of being the earliest knowm head of the 
princely type of Bodhisattva which was afterwards to become the standard 
type of Gandhara. 

The small head of the Bodhisattva illustrated in fig, 38 wears a 
moustache, ear-pendants (right one missing) and elaborate turban. The 
turban is in three rolls, crossing in the middle of the forehead and 
finished with a fan-tail ornament above. The left side of the face is more 
roughly modelled than the right. 

The colossal head referred to above (fig. 39) was similar in appearance 
to the foregoing but on a larger scale. The modelling is rough and devoid 
of feeling. The moustache, which Is missing, was afiuted separately. 

It remains to add that the stucco of which all these figures were made 
is composed of lime mixed freely with small broken stone (bajn) and 
other foreign matter. It is coarser than the stucco used on the later 
monuments of the fourth and fifth centuries; nor is there any trace of the 
fine finishing coat which was used to embellish some of the later stuccos. 
At Taxila there is no evidence of stucco of any kind having been used 
for figural work before the Parthian period, I purposely use the word 
‘figural’, because there is one small stupa in Sirkap dating from pre- 
Parthian times which is decorated with a design of acanthus foliage 
worked out in a thick coat of stucco. This is the stupa brought to light 
in Court a of Block E, and described and illustrated in Taxila, vol. 1, 
p. 158 and vol. iir, pis, zya and 120 A, From the level at which it stood, 
this stupa would appear to have been oonteropomry with the small Saka 
stupas at the Dharmarajika referable to the latter part of the first century 
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B.C. ; bat in this case it is more than likely that the stucco decoration was 
added after the Parthian occupation of Taxila, but before the great earth¬ 
quake of circa A.D. 30, when the stupa was lifted bodily from its base and 
turned almost upside down before being buried in the ruins of the 
surrounding buildings. 

These illustrations will, I hope, suffice to show the high quality of the 
revived Hellenistic art which the Parthians introduced at Taxila and the 
influence which it exercised on the local Buddhist School. We have now 
to go westw'ard across the Indus, and see what effect its impact had upon 
the Buddhist School of sculpture in Gandhara. 
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CHILDHOOD OF GANDHSRA ART 


(figs. 40-S^) 

The artists of the Early Indian School in Mllwa who were commissioned 
to carve the gateways of the Great Stupa at SiiichT, did not hesitate to 
include among their reliefs scenes of a sensuous and erotic character which 
were flagrantly opposed to the first principles of Buddhist teaching. With 
such a well-established precedent to guide them, it is not surprising that, 
after the revival of Hellenism under the Parthians, the sculptors of 
Gandhara followed a like course. At that time a favourite theme of 
Graeco-Parthian secular art was the drinking-scene, and incongruous as 
it may seem, this was one of the earliest themes to be adopted for the 
decoration of Buddhist stupas. At the outset such themes were incor¬ 
porated, just as they were and without any modification, among the 
stupa-reliefs, though no doubt appropriate labels, based on one or other 
of the life-stories of the Buddha, were readily invented for them. But it 
was evidently not long before doubts began to arise as to the propriety 
of these drinking-scenes on the walls of sacred edifices, and so we find 
the sculptors giving them a more sober and holier air by putting lotuses 
instead of wine-cups in the hands of the revellers. The change was a 
simple and effective one, but it is worth remarking that the drinking-scene 
was much too popular to be so easily suppressed or camouflaged. We find 
it recurring time and again in later reliefs of the Gandhara School, 

A good illustration of such scenes, of a purely Hellenistic character, is 
afforded by fig. 40. This relief was formerly in the Guides’ Mess at 
Mardan and like the majority of their sculptures probably came from 
Swat; but its precise provenance is uncertain; nor have I been able to 
ascertain the variety of stone of which it is made. It is now in the Peshawar 
Museum. The drinking party comprises nine figures, namely, four male 
and five female. The men wear either a short c/(ifow,w'ith a girdle at the waist 
and a soilloped turn-over edge at the top, leaving the right shoulder bare, 
or a simple himation alone leaving the upper part of the body bare save 
for the fold over the left shoulder. Two of the men wear hats that look 
rather like coal-heavers’, but the details are damaged. The women wear 
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a long chiton and himotion^ and garlands on their heads. The chiton is 
supported by a Gristed girdle under the breasts and is long enough 
completely to cover the feet; the himation is draped over the left shoulder 
and arm, and round the hips and legs. The women also wear numerous 
bangles on their wrists but not on the upper arm. The man in the centre 
is holding a metal tankard of a type that Is still familiar in Kashmir and 
the North-West Frontier, The goblets held by the others are of a pecu¬ 
liarly distinctive shape, numerous specimens of which were found at 
Taxila in deposits dating from the Parthian period but not from any 
other period. Some were of earthenware, others of copper or bronze or 
silver. An example of the silver ones is shown in fig. 4a. The character¬ 
istic features of these Parthian goblets are their caiinated bodies, deeply 
flared mouths, horizontal fiutings or bands, and disproportionately small 
bases, which were evidently meant to support them only when empty. 
Although a drinking-party, the men and women composing it make a 
sedate, dignified group very different from the boisterous orgy depicted 
on the toilet-tray, fig, 16. 

Now let us go on to the next relief (fig. 41), which is in the British 
Museum. It is labelled ‘Presentation of the bride to Siddhartha‘, and 
that may well have been the label attached to it by the sculptor for the 
edification of the Buddhists. But, whatever the label, the scene port rayed 
is essentially the same as the drinking-scene of the previous panel, and 
the style, too, is identical. Indeed, so similar are the figures and faces of 
the men and women, their dress, ornaments, etc., even down to the 
scalloped borders of the men’s tunics, that it is virtually certain they must 
have come from the same atelier. The only material difference between 
them is that in this relief two of the men are carrying bunches of lotuses 
in their hands and the three women nothing at all. What the men at the 
right and left ends have in their hands it is difficult to say, owing to 
mutilation of the stone. That at the left end looks suspiciously like a 
drinking vessel, but perhaps it is no more than a silver Iwwl with some 
‘wedding-cake' in it! But however this may be, it Is clear that this slab 
marks a very early effort on the part of the Buddhists to give a religious 
complexion to a very mundane subject. Like the majority of sculptures 
of this period, the relief is made of chloritic mica-schist. 

The next significant step is made apparent in the three following 
illustrations (figs. 43 , 44> 4S)i iit which the Greek setting is retained and 
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, the form and postures of the figures are Greek rather than local, but 
men and women alike are wearing local instead of Greek dress and alt 
are carry'ing lotuses in their hands. The original provenance of these 
three panels is not known. Along with several other panels of the same 
kind they were formerly in the collection of the Church Missionary 
Society at Peshawar. Figs. 43 and 44 are now in the Peshawar Museum. 
The whereabouts of the other panel, said to be of yellowish-grey pot-stone, 
I have been unable to discover. In each panel there are six figures, three 
men and three women. All wear the native dhotiy tied with a girdle at 
the 'ivaist and reaching to the ankles. The upper part of the body is bare, 
except for a long shawl which is usually draped over the left shoulder and 
arm, and allowed to fall in a graceful fold below the right hip. Some of 
the women, however, w'ear the scarf draped over both shoulders, with a 
loose inflated length behind the head and shoulders, and the ends hanging 
down evenly on each side instead of both being on the leftside. The men 
wear twisted turbans of the same kind as those worn by the stucco Bodhi* 
sattvas in Sirkap. The women w'car w'reaths above their carefully dressed 
coiffures. For ornaments, the men wear a necklace and a single bangle 
on each wrist; the women have a similar kind of necklace but several 
bangles on their wrists as well as heavy anklets on their ankles. Not¬ 
withstanding that the women are b native costume, it is noticeable 
that they are portrayed with small, firm breasts, not at all in the local 
tradition. 

Framing the groups on each side is a Cormthian pilaster with rounded 
shaft and moulded base in a countersunk panel. The plinth below is 
enriched with a continuous moulding of Hellenistic pattern running 
round the whole structure. From the differing details of these mouldings 
and of the smaller mouldbgs below the pilasters it is evident that the 
three reliefs we are discussing belonged to separate structures. The 
Corinthian pilaster with rounded shaft is a constantly recurring feature 
of the panelled stupa-reliefs of this and the succeedbg period. Later on 
it tends to give place to the Corinthian pilaster with a flat shaft and 
usually more stunted proportions. On stupas of the reign of Azes II in 
Sirkap both forms of pilaster were used side by side. 

In the foregomg reliefs the lotuses in the bands of the men and women 
were sufficient to proclaim the Buddhist character of the monument, but 
in the case of other reliefs there is sometimes nothing at all to indicate 
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a cofine»on with Buddhism. Thus, in Fig. 46 the six figures appear 
merely as fine, upstanding fighting men armed with swords and dressed 
in what is still a national costume on the North-West Frontier. Three of 
them are bearded and three beardless. Two of the beardless ones have 
their right hands raised with tw'o fingers extended to signify Good Luck. 
All wear loose, baggy trousers tied at the ankles, with loosely fitting long* 
sleeved tunics. The figure at the right end has the sleeves pulled up, 
leaving the forearms bare; the one at the left end has his right sleeve 
hanging down, thus hiding the hand from view. In the cold hills of the 
Frontier such sleeves are seniceable for keeping the hands warm, and 
are still a common feature of Pathin dress. On their heads the men w'ear 
a close-fitting cap with side lapels and ribands hanging in front of the 
ears. The long, sheathed broadsw ord is suspended on a cord W'hich passes 
over the left shoulder and across the back and front of the body above 
the waist line. The sw'ord seems to resemble the long double-edged 
weapons found in Sirkap and the spatha of Roman auxiliaries in the East 
{Taxila, vol. ii, pp. 544-5 and nos. 56-8), Framing the slab on either 
side is a Corinthian pilaster with rounded shaft in countersunk panel. 
The continuous base moulding of double torus section is similar to that 
of fig. 45, which possibly belonged to the same monument—a matter that 
could probably be decided by comparing their dimensions and the stones 
of which they are made, neither of which I have been able to ascertain. 
Let me add that the slab illustrated in fig. 46 used to be in the possession 
of the Church Missionary Society at Peshawar ; it is now in the Peshawar 
Museum. 

Another relief appertaining to the same group which shows no apparent 
connexion with Buddhism is the well-known one in the British Museum 
(fig. 47) of the Sea or River deities. There are six of them posed in a 
row between Corinthian pilasters: all splendidly athletic looking figures, 
wearing high boots and girt round the middle with acanthus leaves, 
which appear as if growing out of the body itself. All six are moustached 
and bearded and have long hair taken back from the forehead, with a 
small V-shaped device in front. To sj’mboliae their coruiexion with the 
w’aters, each carries a broad-bladed boat paddle such as one can still see 
in use in Kashmir, five holding it aloft on the left shoulder and the sixth 
leaning on it under his right arm. While the above features are common 
to all six deities, there is one point in which they show a very significant 
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difference. For one only of the sis has a normal male body from the hips 
upwards; the other five are provided with eight female breasts arranged 
in two lines above the navel, and the navel itself is much exaggerated 
in size. Other noteworthy points are that three of the figures have their 
right hands raised with t^vo fingers extended in the gesture of Good 
Luck, and that one of the figures is holding what has been described as 
a dolphin—yet another symbol of the waters. That the six figures are sea 
or river deities can hardly be questioned. The multiple breasts, sjTnbolical 
of their fertilizing power, though an unusual attribute, are not without 
parallels. They are found on statues of the Ephesian Anemis and on one 
of Zeus Stratios of Labranda (see P. Foucart in Mon. Ptott xviii, pp. 145- 
75), and Mme Bazin-Foucher has ingeniously suggested that the name 
‘Thamimasadas* by which Herodotus tells us the Scythian Poseidon was 
known, was a compound formed of Sapd, meaning numerous or fre¬ 
quent, and a Scythian equivalent of the Greek ^036;, a breast (see 
E. Bazin-Foucher, ‘Le nom scythtque de Poseidon', B,E.F.E, 0 ,, xLiv, 
fasc. I, pp. 13-ao). Thus it is possible, and indeed likely, that the fivemany¬ 
breasted figures on this relief present us with the Scythian conception of 
this god—a conception that must have been familiar to the Saha peoples 
in Gandhara. But why, it may be asked, are five only of the six portrayed 
as many-breasted? The answer, I suggest, is that the five were meant to 
represent the five rivers of the Panjab, with emphasis thus laid on the 
all-imponant part they played in fertilizing its wide plains from the 
Himalayas to the sea- The sixth figure may represent the sea itself to 
which they are tributary but w hich does not have the same fertilizing 
power, though it brings abounding wealth in other ways to the Land of 
the Five Rivers. 

Linked with the foregoing relief are two triangular panels made, like it, 
of greenish chloriiic stone and carved in precisely the same style with 
winged Tritons of the traditional Hellenistic type. One of these panels 
(fig. 48) is in the British Museum, the other in the Peshawar Museum, 
to which it was presented by the Church Missionary Sodety. That all 
three pieces belonged to the same monument can hardly be doubted; 
that they came from the hand of the same sculptor seems from their 
technique and style more than probable. The position occupied by the 
two triangular panels was no doubt under a raking comice at the side of 
the steps leading up to a small stupa-base. Note that, in fig. 48, the hair 
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of the Triton is treated in exactly the same way as in the preceding relief, 
with a tufted V-shaped device over the forehead and tong tresses behind 
falling down the back of the neck. Note also the same high cheek-bones, 
the same shaped nose and the same highly arched eye-brow. 

To return, however, to the drinking-scenes, which enjoyed a wide 
popularity under the Parthians and exerted an enduring influence on the 
subsequent Buddhist art of Gandhara. To the examples of these scenes 
already given I feel constrained to add three more which seem to me 
particularly instructive- Two of them (figs. 49 and 50) come from Hadda 
in Southern Afghanistan. Unlike any of the reliefs from Taxila or the 
Peshawar Valley, they are made of a white calcareous limestone, which 
is somewhat softer and coarser than the chloride and micaceous schist or 
than the steatite and does not permit of the same degree of delicacy in 
the carving. 

Fig. 49 is in the Musee Guimet in Paris, The scene on it comprises 
five figures, namely, an elderly couple, a younger couple, and a small 
child, presumably a family group of three generations. The older man is 
holding a wine-bowl in his hands;, the woman by his side carries an 
amphora in her left arm, while with her right hand she holds out a bunch 
of grapes to the child. The younger man is playing on what appears to 
be a tambourine, and keeping time with his left foot. His wife, beside 
him, is playing on a two-stringed mandoline. The older man wears a 
kimaiion only, falling from the left shoulder and leaving the body bare. 
The younger one has a short, sleeved tunic tied with a girdle round the 
hips. The dress of the women consists of a long, sleeved efaton reaching 
from the neck to the feet, and over it a kimation draped from the left 
shoulder and across the legs. The wine-bowl held by the elder man is 
distinguished by a scalloped turn-over rim and two vertical handles. The 
treatment of the men's hair in small, well-defined but rather rough 
masses Is noteworthy. It calls to mind the hair of the two figures on 
a triangular slab of chloritic schist in the Calcutta Museum, which 
depicts a Gigantomachia and is of about the same age as the relief from 
Hadda (cf. Foucher, A.G,-B.G. vol. i, p. 245, fig. 125). It should also 
be remarked that none of the figures, on this or the following panel, from 
Hadda is w^^earing a garland. 

Fi?' 5 ®’ which is now in the Kabul Museum, originally carried tw*o 
groups separated by a Persepolitan pilaster, but it has been broken and 
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only one figure of the right-hand group has survived. The other closely 
resembles the family group of fig. 49, but there are some slight t^er- 
ences. Thus, both couples are engaged in drinking, but their positions 
arc reversed, the younger couple being on the left, the child in the 
middle, and the elder couple on the right. Instead of a tunic, the younger 
man has a himaiioti, which his wife is holding open so as to leave his body 
exposed to view. There is a difference, too. in the dress of his \vife, who 
is wearing a long double tunic mstead of a tunic and The hair 

of both men and women is treated in the same way as on the other relief, 
and the wine-bowls in the hands of the women are similar to the one held 
by the elder man in the other group. In point of style, design and execu¬ 
tion the two reliefs are as characteristically Hellenistic as they are intheir 
subject matter. 

The last of the drinking-scenes that I have chosen for illustration 
(fig. 51) is car^'ed on a lion-footed pedestal of dark micaceous schist now 
in the Lahore Museum. The distinctive pose of the two women, with 
their exposed backs and buttocks, resembles that of the women on the 
toilet-trays, figs, 16 to 18, and leaves no room for doubt that the pedestal 
belongs to the same period. We should obser\'e, however, that in this 
the women have been eastern ized to the extent of being provided with 
anklets and cross-straps on their backs. Round his forehead the elder 
man wears an ornamental band or taenia (the younger man s head is 
damaged). 

Finally, and as a tail-piece to this chapter, 1 append a particularly fine 
statue of a crouching Atlant in the Lahore Museum (fig. 52). Such 
Atlants are familiar at all periods in Gandhara art and afford, as we shall 
see, an instructive series of pointers for its history (see figs. 108,145 and 
146). This example, made of the same stone and approximately of Ae 
same age as fig. 51, is one of the oldest. It is a bold, masterly figure, with 
narrow waist and powerfully developed chest and limbs, and rather 
crudely modelled wings. The !e^ wreath Dvined in the hair points to 
the influence of the Dionysus-Siienus cult. 
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chapter 6 
ADOLESCENCE 
(figs. 53-68) 

The influx of Hellenistic art described in the preceding chapter was 
short-lived. It began soon after the Parthian conquest of Gandhara in 
circa A.D. zs, and ended abruptly with the advent of the Kushans soon 
after a.d. 60, But it left an enduring mark on the nascent School of 
Buddhist sculpture^ and its influence can be seen, clear and unmistak¬ 
able, long after that date. This period, covered by the first four or five 
decades of Kushan rule, is in some ways the most fascinating in the 
history of the School. It is the period when Gandhara art was in a for¬ 
mative, adolescent stage; w^hen we can discern more clearly than at other 
times the efforts of the artists to overcome their initial difficulties, to 
reconcile Greek and local ideas, and to create from them a new syn¬ 
thesis of religious art suited to the needs of the Buddhist Church. Of all 
the sculptures dating from this period some of the earliest and most 
attractive are comprised in the collection which formerly belonged to the 
Guides’ Mess at Mardan. For the preservation of these sculptures 
we owe no small debt to the officers of the Guides; but it could be 
wished that they had spared themselves the trouble of trying to brighten 
up the sculptures by occasionally blacking and polishing them, since 
the effect has been completely to obscure the surface texture and 
fine finish, and to make it virtually impossible to secure satisfactory 
photographs. How disastrous for reproduction this maltreatment has 
proved can be seen by comparing fig. 56, which was taken in 1927, with 
fifi- 54i which was taken more than half a century ago when the relief was 
first unearthed. I stress this point the more because many of the other 
illustrations which follow suffer from the same serious defect, and it is 
important that full allowance should be made for it, if the merits of the 
sculptures are to be correctly assessed. 

I have labelled this group of sculptures the 'Mardan’ group for no 
other reason than that they happened to be preserved in that place, before 
being transferred to the Peshawar Museum where they ate now. Of their 
original provenance no reliable record seems to have been kept. From 
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inquiries I made on the 3pot in 1903 I concluded that the majority had 
come from Swat, but there were some that had come from other sites, 
and it would, therefore, be misleading to call it the Swat group. 

With these prefatory remarks I now turn to some characteristic 
examples. The first of these to merit our notice is fig. 53—a small, 
unpretentious slab about 8 in. high. The six figures disposed b a 
single row are closely akin to those on several of the slabs discussed m 
the last chapter (e.g. figs. 40 and 41) and are clearly carrying on the 
Hellenistic tradition, Hellenistic, too, are their poses and the treatment 
of their drapery, with its graceful folds and careful definition. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this is one of the many sculptures that have been blackened and 
polished, so that the photograph gives little idea of the delicate work¬ 
manship. The scene portrayed has been identified by M. Foucher {A.G.- 
B G vol. I. D. 474. fie. 239) as the Presentation of the Jetavana Garden 
at Sravasti ^Towards the left end of the relief stands the Buddha, 
distinguished by his halo, with a companion monk behind him. In front 
of the Buddha is the merchant Anathapindada, with a water-vessel in his 
hand to s^mibolbe the gift he is making, and behind him three more lay- 
worshippers, one of whom is holdmg a small object in his hand—possibly 
a bowl of coins for the purchase of the land. J^uming that M. Foucher 
is right, and I see no reason to doubt it, this relief ^ords a strikmg 
illustration of the wide gulf between Gandhara and Indian art. The stock 
Indian version is much more realistic {loc, dt. p. 475, fig. 24°)* show's 
us the Jetavana Garden with the Buddha (represented by his tree), 
Anathapindada in front of him with a libatbn ve^el m his hand, 
attendants engaged m covering the ground with coins, and even the 
bullock-cart which brought the corns and the nvo bullocks outspanoed 
beside it. Compared with this, the Gandhara version is dull and un- 
imagmative, but it has the advantage of dignity and repose, qualities which 
in the long run were more suited to the development of a great and far- 

reaching ecclesiastical art. . , 

In the history of the Gandhara School this relief has a unique value. 
It is the earlmt representation of the Buddha by a Gandhdra artist knov.'n 
to us We are in fact here present at the birth, or as near the birth as it 
is possible to be, of the canonical Buddha standing image which was now 
to replace the older symbolism of the church and to become for futile 
generations of Buddhists the centre and focus of their liturgical worship. 
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Therefore It is of supreme interest to obser^'e that in this relief the 
Buddha is of the same stature and appearance as the rest of the figures, 
with nothing yet evident to distinguish him from the monk beside him 
except his halo. Whether the Buddha was at this stage crowned with the 
familiar top-knot {ushnis/ia) is a point that the damaged state of the relief 
prevents our determining. Within a few j'ears of the car\ing of this relief 
the ushnlsfta was to become an invariable feature of all Buddha images, 
and it is at least highly probable that it was present in this one,’ but we 
are not yet entitled to take it for granted. The halo, it need hardly be 
said, was a Greek Invention; and the monk's dress worn by the Buddha 
and his companion was also Greekt of a pattern which, as M, Foucher 
long ago pointed out, is exemplified in the well-known Sophocles statue 
in the Lateran Museum, Presumably the dress had been adopted by the 
Buddhist at a time when Greek fashionswere prevalent in that area, 

It is a type of dress that isnot found among the early figural reliefs of India. 

One other characteristic of this relief that deserves particular notice is 
the fact that all six figures have the same distinctive cast of countenance: 
the same refined and slightly pointed nose, the same small drooping 
moustache, the same strongly marked chedt-bones. These are features 
that we shall encounter again in other sculptures. 

Closely linked in age and style with the foregoing are the two reliefs 
illustrated in figs. 54 ^d 5 Sj depicting the 'Interpretation of 

Maya’s dream ’, the other the ‘Seven Steps of the Infant BuddhaThe 
two panels came from the same monument in Swat, where these tw*o 
small but excellent photographs w*ere taken by Mr Caddy sometime 
before the panels passed into the possession of the Guides, By the side 
of fig* 54 ’ 5 ^ makes it all too clear that the first of the two panels has 

suffered much from blacking and polishing before this later photo (fig. 56) 
was taken. In the same w'ay fig. 57 shows how much the other panel had 
suffered from mutilation, particularly to the infant Buddha’s legs. 

In the scene of the Dream Interpretation King Suddhodana is seated, 
full-face, on a richly decorated throne, on the back of which lean two 
women attendants with fly-whisks in their hands. Above the king’s head 
is the royal umbrella fringed with beds. To his left and right, seated on 


’ [A more imnt photogmph of the relief feproduced m fig. 53 showi that, ss was 
by the author, the wAnnAfl U indeed present. See I. Lyona and H. Ingholt, 
Gatidiarfm Art re Pakubm, New York, 1957, fig, 95. En,] 
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wicker stools, are the Rishi Asita and his nephew Naradatta. Both are 
holding water vesseb in their left hands. Miya, who is usually present 
in later versions of this scene is absent from this one. 

In the companion piece depicting the' Seven Steps’ the infant Buddha 
stands under the royal umbrella in the centre, and behind him is an 
attendant holding the umbrella shaft with his left hand and a fly-whisk 
in his right. On the infant’s left is Indra, recognbable by his head-dre^ 
and thunderbolt {vajm), and on his right, Brahma, with the Brahmans 
kama^aiu in his left hand. Behind the two gods were six other heavenly 
beings, three on one side and three on the other. ^ - u j 

Excluding their borders these two panels are less than 6 in. high and 
of exquisitely fine workmanship, with the quality of ivory miniature 
rather than atone carvings. Their close sanity with the Paitho-Greek 
reliefs described in the last chapter is evident in many features: m the 
formal, scenic character of the composition and the self-consaous poses 
of the individual figures; in the careful delineation of the facial features 
notwithstanding their minute scale; in the graceful draping of the robes 
and masterly precision in the modelling of their folds; and in the framing 
of the panels between pairs of rounded Corinthian pilasters. These and 
other details of style and technique make it clear beyond question that 
these two panels follow at no long interval in the track of the Partho- 
Greek reliefs, and this conclusion is confirmed by the relationship in 
which they stand to later members of the same group which we shall 
presently examine. On the other hand, there is a radical difference between 
these panels and their Partho-Greek predecessors. The latter^ ^ we have 
seen, were little more than servile imitations of Hellenistic originals, with 
the actors sometimes dressed in local instead of Greek costume, some¬ 
times carrying a lotus instead of a wine-cup in their hands, to give a 
Buddhist atmosphere to the scene. But the changes are superficial and 
do not affect their essentially Hellenistic character. Here, in these two 
panels, it is different. The sculptor still has the Greek outlook, is sull 
inspired by Greek ideals, still employs the Greek technique and expresses 
himself in the Greek idiom. But he is now moving in a new atmosphere, 
the religious atmosphere of Buddhism, is deeply immersed in its sacred 
traditions and is putting all his skiU and artistry into the narration of its 
legends, Reliefs of this character are manifestly too mature and complex 
to have been created overnight or by the genius of a single artist. They 
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presuppose earlier efforts of a more empirical, less assured kind, and it 
may be hoped that e^camples of these may one day be turned up by the 
spade of the excavator. Meanwhile we must be content to recognize that, 
with these panels, we are now for the first time coming face to face with 
the real Graeoo-Buddhist Art of Gandhara—an art which was dependent 
for its life-blood as much on the traditions and inspiration of Buddhism 
as on those of the local Hellenism, and which could have been bom 
nowhere else in Asia but on the soil of Gandhara. 

Before taking leave of these reliefs there are two more features that w'e 
ought to notice. One is that the Corinthian pilasters are no longer such 
an integral part of the architectural design as they were in the preceding 
group (figs. 43-47). In that group the pilasters were supported on a con¬ 
tinuous moulded plinth, which had the effect of linking them and the 
carved panels between them in a common scheme of decoration. In the 
later panels the continuous moulded plinth is lacking, the pilaster bases 
being carried to the bottom of the panel, w ith a plain flat band to support 
the reliefs betw'een. It Is a small point but it marks a definite change 
in the architectural integration of the design. 

The second feature is the fine surface decoration carved in low relief 
on the throne and footstool of fig. 54. In spite of its being on such a 
small scale the details of the patterns, of which the 'rosette and sheaf’ 
is the principal, are remarkably dear and effective. It Is only at this 
period, so far as 1 know, that this highly refined type of ornamentation 
is found. 

The next relief is slightly larger than the foregoing, being about 
10-5 in. in height, including the plinth {fig. 58). The stone of which it is 
made is said to be a dark micaceous schist, whether chloritic could not 
be determined owing to the black pigment covering the surface. The 
scene portrayed is the ‘Bath of the infant Buddha*. In the foreground 
two female attendants are supporting the child on a three-legged stool, 
while Indra and Brahma pour water from lotas over his head. To right 
and left, four more figures, doubtless divine, have come to adore the new¬ 
born Buddha. Behind the infant’s head is the usual halo; above, the 
usual umbrella. The likeness of this to the two preceding reliefs is 
obvious. There is the same facial expression, the same short and deli¬ 
cately modelled nose, the same bone structure of the checks, the same 
draping of the robes, the same framing of the panel between Corinthian 
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pilasters. But the workmanship in this relief is not up to the ^e high 
standard. The modelling of the attendant figures is heavier, the folds of 
their draperies coarser. Indeed, in the case of one of the kneelmg women, 
the folds, instead of being modelled, are indicated merely by mctsed, 
wavering lines. This may mean nothing more than that the car\'mg at 
this point was unfinished, but, quite apan from this particular defc^ we 
cannot fail to be conscious of the incipient signs of failing techmcal skill 

visible in this relief, . „ . ■ t. - 

Fig < 0 , the following piece, is exceptionally interesting. It is a frag¬ 
ment of chioritized micaceous schist which came from Lonyan T^gai 
and is now in the Calcutta Museum. No doubt it represents the hirst 
Sermon (cf. flgs. 4 and -n)- I" *= 

by a pillar surroouiited by three interlaced wheels syrnbolBing at ^ 
*e I^tv (Jlumuia-kro) and the Trinity or Three Jewels (tro-atw). The 
triple wheels are supported by ayofeAu emerging a from the 

foliate capital of the Corinthian pillar, on the shaft of tvhit* is a vtne- 
scroU in low relief, with the footprints of the Teacher on the ba« below. 
To the right and left of the pillar are rtvo arched door^vays. and m front 
of each, in attitudes of worship, are rtvo shaven monks rcpr^entmg 
Kaundinya and his companions, one of whom is missing wKijre the stone 
is broken at the left-hand bottom corner. On the left side of the fra^ent 
are three celestials, come to adore the Buddha, and above them a winged 
angel holding an offering in his left hand. The fiat base 
enriched with a band of rosette-and-sheaf pattern. In the details of t^s 
relief there is much to merit attention. We note m partumW thesimilanty 
of the fine surface ornament, including the rosette-and-shcaf pattern, to 
that on the throne of Suddhodana in fig. S 4 . and also the simdmty of the 
fine delineation of the monks’ features. On the other himd. wje cannot 
help being struck by the deterioration in the treatment of the robes, with 
little more than incised lines to represent their folds, just ^ m the deca¬ 
dent Graeco-Saka work of an earlier generation. But whi e this panel 
evidences a hirther stage in the decline of technical skill, it al^ eindcnces 
a brave effort on the part of the sculptor to introduce a touch 
and variety into the scene by depicting the monks as ,f they had just 
emerged fmm the doorway of their cells. It matters htde that hrt experi¬ 
ment ^ not very successful: that the door^vays are oddly awry. It was 
a step in the right direction—a step that was eventually to lead to a freer 
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an d more decorative kind of coniposition, though to the end, let it be 
said, Gandhara art never succeeded in attaining anything like the freedom 
of the Early Indian School. 

If further confirmation of the date of this fragment is needed, it is 
furnished by three of the celestial beings at the left side of the fragment. 
One of these Is the winged angel at the top. In sculptures of the Early 
Indian School winged angels are the rule rather than the exception, but 
in the Gandhara School they are very rare, and are found, so far as I 
know, only in work of this early period. The second is the deva w'ith 
drooping moustache and twisted turban, standing immediately below the 
angel. He bears a quite remarkable likeness to a figure of chloritized 
micaceous schist which I unearthed at the Dharmarajika at Taxila in 
1913 Such a striking similarity makes it impossible to doubt 

that both pieces came from the same atelier, if not from the hand of the 
same sculptor. The third is the low'est one of the deva figures with a brush 
instead of a drooping moustache. Celestial beings with this particular 
kind of moustache were one of the stock types in the early art of Gandhara, 
but the type does not seem to have survived for more than two or three 
generations. 

To return, however, to the sculptures from the Guides' Mess. The next 
in chronological sequence are two panels belonging to the same stupa 
(figs, 61 and 62). The first depicts the grass-cutter Svastika presenting 
a bundle of grass to the Bodhisattva on his way to the bodhi tree. The 
second depicts the adoration of the Bodhisattva’s head-dress in the 
Trayastrimia Heaven. These two panels doubtless issued from the same 
atelier. Their close afhruty to the sculptures already described is obvious. 
Compare, for example, the attendant worshippers in fig. 62 with those 
in the Bath Scene, fig, 58. The stylistic resemblance speaks for itself. 
But the carving is steadily becoming coarser, and losing little by little the 
sensitiveness of the earlier work; most of the actors, loo, are of heavier, 
more thick-set, build. On the other hand, the artists' outlook continues 
to expand, their ideas to multiply, their work to become more eloquent. 
The representation of the Buddha in bodily form simplifies and en¬ 
courages the portrayal of scenes from his daily life, which from now 
onwards become more numerous and diversified. From the start there 
seems to have been some confusion about the figures of the Buddha and 
the Bodhisattva, but this is a detail which mattered little so long as the 
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meaning of the scene was dear. What did matter was that the Buddl^ 
was emerging at this time in a form that could instantly be recognized. 

In the case of fig. 53 were left in some doubt as to '';hether the 
Buddha, then appearing for the first time, was distinguished by his 
ushnJsha or not.^ In this, his next, appearance, there is no such doubt. 
The ttsbn^sha is larger and more conspicuous than m later sculpmr^ and 
the halo is emphasized by a well-defined rim, Th^ with the Greek 
monastic robes, are characteristic traits shared by all the Buddha fibres 
belonging to this group, and they are more than 

figures instantly recognizable. Along with the Buddha. h« inseparable 
companion, the Vajiapani. also makes his appearance, and it is note^ 
worthy that his characteristic dress at this period is identic^ in all 
respects with that worn by the attendant (?) m the Graeco-Parthian 
drinking-scenes (figs, 40. 40 . namely, a short chiton or tunic, 
round the waist and provided with a scalloped turn-over edge at ^e top. 
Another point for passing notice is that some of the in fig, 6 z wear 
the same long, unconfined locks as the youthful Brahma m fig. 58 but 
mth the addition of a small top-knot. To the above examples I h^e 
added fig. 63, a panel in the Berlin Museum, because of its outstanding 
clarS aL dose resemblance to them. A feature of this fine panel is the 
care with which the pupils of the eyes are delineated. As to the outsize 
ushnisha, see above, fig. 61. The stupa which yielded the above p^ds 
seems also to have yielded several small pilasters which served to div^e 
the panels one from another. At this period such pilastem usu^ly t^k 
the form of Corinthian half-columns with rounded shafts. Here the 
half-column is replaced by a female figure standing on a vase pedestal 
of PersepoUtan pattern under a canopy of foliage. Two ^ 

illustrated in figs. 64 and 65. The first is a female guard in native drm. 
armed with shield and spear. The second is a m^ician, in Greek dr^. 
olaving on a lute. The motif of a yahhl standing 
^ bL is a familiar one in the Early Indian School ^ 

elsewhere. The tw^o pilasters are of the same height as the panels and are 
said to be of the same dark, micaceous schist. 

From another stupa of slightly later date come the two 66 ^d 

67, each about *5 in. high and adorned with 

along its lower edge. Fig, 66 depicts the Buddha visiting a Brahman 

' fSec note on p. 43. Eo.] 
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ascetic in his hut; 6g. 67 the attack of Mara. In the former panel the 
Buddha accompanied by his Vajrapani, is standing at the ent rance to the 
hut, within which the hermit is seated on his rolled-up mat. The Buddha 
here is almost an exact replica of the Buddha in hg. 61, with the same 
moustache, the same wide-open eyes, the same over-sized ushnlshat the 
same rimmed halo, and the same monk's dress, the only slight difFerence 
being that his outer robe (the Greek himaiion) is draped less stiffly over 
his left arm. The Vajrapani, too, is wearing the same short tunic with the 
same scalloped border as in the other relief, but in this panel he is no 
longer a bearded man but a young Brahmacarin with the characteristic 
locks of the Brahma in fig, 58, As to the Brahman ascetic, the modelling 
of his features is rather more sensitive than that of the other figures, and 
we are reminded that the motif of a Brahman ascetic seated at the 
entrance of his hut was sufflciently topical In the first century to be 
engraved on a copper seal as a canting badge of a certain Brahmadatta.* 
It may be, therefore, that the sculptor of this panel was more at home 
with this particular flgure than with the others. 

The companion panel, fig. 67, shows a precisely similar Buddha seated 
on his grass-strewn throne beneath a canopy of leaves. He is in the 
Earth-touchingattitude [bhSmi-sparia-tmidTd), On his left is Mara, sword 
in hand, being held in check by Indra; on his right, one of Mara's 
warriors, similarly held by Brahma. In front of the throne are two more 
fallen warriors, and above, two pairs of angels bringing offerings to the 
Buddha. The figure of Brahma resembles the youthful Brahma in fig. 58 
and bears a Striking likeness to the Vajrapani in fig. 66, but is not wearing 
the short Greek cMt&n which distinguished the Vajrapani figures at this 
period. His long-sleeved coat seems to be of the same pattern as that 
worn by Indra. In our examination of these panels we must not forget 
that at the time they were executed Gandhara Buddhist sculpture was 
still in the making, and we must not be surprised to find occasional 
anomalies and inconsistencies. For example, in fig, 66 the artist did not 
atop to ask himself w'hether it Tvas before or after his Enlightenment that 
the Buddha visited the hermit. Whatever the occasion, it was enough for 
him to repeat the accepted type of the Teacher, complete with urnd, 
usknlslia and halo. Similarly, in regard to 67, it is fruitless to argue that 

^ Cf. Taxila, vol, t, pp. 170-1; vol, 11, p, 680, no. 34; vol, til, pL 208, do-. 50; iWrf, vol. u, 
pp. 720-1, 00. 134; vol. Ill, pi. 321 , no, 134. 
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the tree canopying the Buddha ought to be a pipal, or that Indra is 
wearing the wrong sort of head-dress. In the eyes of the artist the Ma 
tree, invariably present in the familiar Nirvapa scenes, was the tree par 
excellence associated with the Buddha and he used this tr^ as a con¬ 
venient cliche, whether he was telling thestory of the Buddha sEnhghten- 
ment or his Death, or of his meetings with the hermit or the grass-cmtter. 
As to Indra’s dress the artist has evidently indulged his imagination in 
clothing the god in the local kind of pyjama-like trovers. For his head¬ 
dress there is some authority, since the lower part of it at least is paralleled 
in the Indra of fig. 84. But we must not be too punctihous about such 
details. After all, artists who could make edi^'bg pictures for the 
Buddhists out of Graeco-Parthian drinking-parties were not likely 
bother their heads overmuch about the difference betw«n a ficus reltgiosa 
and a shorea robusta tree or about the particular fashion m toques 

favoured by Indra. ^ **1.' 1 

Of the many parimrviina scenes knowm to me the oldest, I thmk, is one 

from the Guides* Mess Collection which is reproduced in fig. 68, biit this 
photograph does not, unfortunately, show the f ."7; 

prises the remnant of a Corinthian pilaster on the left and the mutilated 
figure of a monk at the foot of the couch on the nght. In the centre of 
the panel is the dead Buddha on a couch. In front, the mourning monks. 
At tL head, the Vajrapam. At the foot, the newly arrived Mahakaiyapa 
(not in the photo). Behind the couch, two weeping Malla chiefts^ with 
another monk (?) on their right and a representative deva of th^ st^k 
type on their left. To complete the scene, two trees are added in the 
ba^ground with dryads or tree-spirits ensconced ^ong their fohage. 
In this composition-the earliest that has survived but by no means he 
first of its kind—there is much to engage our attention. First there is the 
poignant sorrow written in the faces and actions of the moumere. The 
Malla chiefs are unrestrained in their grief; the monks, ^ is fitting are 
more resigned; and so, too, is the Vajtap^; but t^rs, 
has been at pains to show, are sUeaming down their cheeks. Only he 
deva stands tearless and reverently saluting the d^d; for it is against foe 
nature of a god to weep or display strong emotion. Then we note the 
care with which the artist has delineated the faces of the 
distinguishing between those of the monks and Vajrapani on foe one 
hand, and of the wild, uncouth-looking Mallas on foe other, with foe 
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deva in a class by himself. As to the recumbent figure of the Buddha 
himself, the artist has made a brave effort to disclose the lines of his form 
beneath the folds of the monk’s robe, and to make it appear as if the dead 
were sleeping relaxed and peaceful on his side. In this respect there is 
a striking difference between this relief and later versions of the same 
scene in which the Buddha is made to appear like a full-length image of 
stone l^d, stiff and rigid, on its side. Finally, we note that in this panel 
the Vajrapani, clad in the orthodox tunic of the period and only a little 
less sturdy and thick-set than in the earlier reliefs, is standing at the head 
of the couch, whereas in later versions he is usually placed on another 
side (cf. figs, jz, 87. 127-9 below). 
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CHAPTER 7 

ADOLESCENCE (continued) 

(figs. 69-86) 

(fl) THE SANGHAO-NATHU GROUP 

The sculptures of the Mardau group described in the preceding chapter 
represent the main stream of Gandhara art during its adolescence. 
Besides these there are other contemporar}' groups which, though of 
a more provincial character, nevertheless contributed materially to the 
development of that art. One such group was centred in the hilly country 
around Sanghao, Nathu, and Miyan Khan on the north-west border 
of Buner. Another is kno^vn to us chiefly from the reliefs of the well- 
known stupa at Sikri some ten miles north of Shabbast-Garhi; others 
from miscellaneous sculptures whose provenance is often uncertain. 
These various groups came into being in different places and at different 
times, and each had its ow n traditions, its own stj'le, its own technique. 
We must be careful, therefore, how wx make use of particular features, 
whether stylistic, technical or ioonographic, as criteria of date, since it 
b manifest that such features could seldom have made their appearance 
simultaneously in different groups. 

Of the minor groups named above, the Sanghao-Nathu group is repre¬ 
sented by a variety of sculptures, some belonging to the adolescent stage, 
others to the periods of maturity or decline. Of the adolescent ones I 
have chosen four typical examples for illustration (figs. 69-^2). The stone 
of which they are made is said to be greyish-white micaceous schist, 
but my information on this point needs verification, Each of the four 
slabs seems to have come from a different structure, though there Is a 
close affinity in style and workmanship between figs. 69 and 70 on the 
one hand and figs. 71 and 7a on the other. 

Fig. 6g, which is in the Bombay Museum, depicts the submission of 
the Naga Apalala. Though the workmanship is rough, the story is told 
simply and effectively—more effectively, I think, than in some of the 
later and more sophbticated versions. To the left, in the foreground, are 
the Naga-raja and his wife, emerging from the waters of a tank. Above 
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them, among the rocks, is a dwarf-like yaksha, smiting the moimtain 
with a v^jra and making the earth tremble. On the right is the figure of 
the Buddha in a protective pose, and behind hLrn the Vajrapani, here 
clad in a monk’s robe like the Master himself, while above him, in the 
background, appear the head and shoulders of another monk. On the 
forehead of the Vajrapani is a curious mark, which appears to be a third 
eye, suggesting an Indian origin. This Vajrapani beside the Buddha is 
quite distinct from i^tyaksha engaged in smiting the mountain side. The 
fact that the latter has a vajra in his hand does not make a Vajrapani of 
him. Primarily the vajra or thunderbolt was an attribute of Indra, as, 
from time immemorial, it had been of the Greek Zeus. But, as the 
weapon par excellence of irresistible force, it was put into the hands of 
other deities or superhuman beings, of Athene and Poseidon, for example, 
among the Greeks; of the Vajrapani and of this earth-shaking yaksha 
among the Buddhists. 

A feature of the Sanghao-Nathu reliefs is the obvious difficulty ivhich 
the artists experienced over the modelling of the eyes. The common 
practice, well illustrated in figs. 69 and 70, w'as to make the eye^balts 
unnaturally large and protruding, Uke those of people afflicted with 
exophthalmic goitre. But in some cases, as in the Buddha of fig, 71, the 
sculptor hardly attempted to carve the eye-balls at all. Doubtless this 
very amateurish use of the chisel was due to the same lack of technical 
experience as the wide-open staring eyes which characterized the Graeco- 
Saka sculptures of an earlier date, but the resulting treatment of the eyes 
differed in the two cases and there is no reason to assume any direct 
connexion betw'een them. 

Another notable feature of these reliefs, well exemplified in fig. 69, is 
the treatment of the drapery. Admittedly the workmanship is rough and 
perfunctory, and the standard is incomparably below that of the Partho- 
Hellenistic work of an older generation, but the artist does not content 
himself, except very rarely, with merely indicating the folds by a series 
of incised lines such as we have obsen'ed in some of the other groups. 
He models them boldly and not ungracefully, in such a way as to bring 
out their substance and depth or, in technical phraseology, their tri¬ 
dimensional effect. 

Fig. 70, representing the Worship of the Three Jewels, or, possibly, 
the First Sermon, is a very dull and uninspired composition compared 
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with fig. 59- The design of the triratna and the grouping of the adoring 
monks exhibit none of the imagination or inventive effort visible in the 
Loriyan Tangai fragment. Indeed, the only feature irv which this relief 
shows to advantage is the treatment of the monks robes, which, though 
rough and summary, shows a more realistic and correct sense for plastic 

. ™l U ' 

Fig. 71 depicts Gautama with two Brahman ascetics. T he subject 
recalls fig. 66, but in this panel, in spite of obvious shortcomings, the 
scene is altogether more developed and expressive. Here the aged 
Brahman, a spare, emaciated figure, is sitting at the side of a hut, which 
faces front instead of the usual sideways, and inside of which his com¬ 
panion is seated in deep thought, in an attitude which reminds us of 
Rodin’s ‘Le penseur*. Though the execution is rough and sketchy, I 
regard this figure as exceptionally telling. The other figures, on the right 
of the panel, are less successful. Gautama himself is facing front, without 
any apparent concern in the Brahman by his side; and his attendant 
Vajrapani, who here takes the form of a Brahmacarin, is hardly less 
detached. Apart from the general character of this relief there are a few 
minor details worth noting. One is the unusually youthful appearance of 
the Buddha, which would be wholly appropriate to him at the time when 
this particular episode took place. And, mdeed, it is possible that the 
artist had this fact in mind. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that the 
Buddha is just as youthful on his death-bed in fig. 72, and it looks there¬ 
fore as if this may have been a stock type of the Buddha in the particular 

atelier from which this relief emanated. . , » n jjl c 

Another point worth noting is that, in contrast with the Buddha of 
fie 69 the Buddha here is devoid of his usual halo. It is the same in the 
Nirvana scene of fig. 72. t)Ut in the latter the omission might conceivably 
be due to the awkwardness of a halo when the head is resting on a pillow. 
Here, no such explanation is possible and we can only infer that the artist 
responsible for these reliefs did not regard the halo as indispen^ble. 

Yet another small point is that the deva, if deva he is, at the nght-hand 
top comer is provided with an ushnhha (or with a top-knot exactly 
resembling an ushnisfia) on the crown of his head. I mention this deuil 
only because a theory, quite unsubstantiated, has been advanced that 
figures tvith the ushnisha must be either the Buddha himself or a ^rt of 
spiritual double of the Buddha, which this adoring figure clearly is not. 
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Finally, it should be observed that the Corinthian pilaster on the right 
of this panel has a flat shaft instead of the rounded one more familiar at 
this time, and that the face of the shaft is relieved with the roughly drawn 
figure of a monk. From remains unearthed in the city of Sirkap at Taxila 
we know that as far back as the reign of Azcs II, that is, the beginning 
of the Christian era, the same stupas were adorned with both types of 
Corinthian pilasters—^the rounded and the flat, and there was no reason 
why one more than another of these t^-pes should subsequently have been 
preferred by the sculptors of Gaodhara. It is a fact, however, and a 
rather surprising one, that the rounded type is commonly found in the 
earlier reliefs, the flat one in the later. I say surprising, because a rounded 
shaft is so much more difficult to carv'e than a flat one. In the case of 
the Sanghao-Nathu group, however, the fiat type seems to have been 
preferred from the outset, or at least as far back as w*e can trace the 
history of this group. Possibly it was to the influence of this group that 
the flat type subsequently owed its widespread popularity. 

The death of the Buddha (fig. 72) was one of the earliest and most 
familiar subjects of Gandhara art. One version of it w'e have already 
discussed (fig. 68)' others wc shall discuss in later chapters (figs. 87, 
127-9), In all of them the essential elements were well established by 
tradition and unalterable, namely, the Buddha stretched at full length on 
his couch, the Vajrapani, the sorrowing monks, the devaSt the idla trees 
in the background, and frequently but not invariably the Malla chiefs. 
But in the treatment of the individual figures and their grouping there 
tvas plenty of scope for the imagination and skill of the artist. Thus, if 
we compare this relief from the Lower monastery at Nathu with fig. 6S, 
w*e observe several significant differences. Here, the form of the Buddha 
is somewhat more rigid, though not so rigid and statuesque as in later 
versions; the Vajrapani here is standing at the further side of the couch 
instead of at its head, with three devas (?) on his right, three monks on 
his left, while Ananda, who has collapsed in front of the couch, is being 
helped to his feet by a brother bhikshu at the head of the couch. In this 
relief, too, the Malla chiefs are omitted; and so, also, are the dtyads of 
the iff/a trees. Of the three figures on the right of the Vajrapani, Brahma is 
recognizable in the figure with flotving locks at the edge of the panel, and 
the one next to him is presumably Indra though there is nothing special 
by which to identify him. But what of the charming young figure 
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between the latter and the Vajrapa^i? His strange head-covering looks in 
the photo like a canopy of snake hoods, but I must leave it to someone 
else to examine the original and decide whether he is a Naga-raja or not. 
For other figures in this relief, the reader may consult Foucher, A.G,- 

vol. h P- S^S fig' • 

From what has been said above it will be apparent that there is some¬ 
thing strangely anomalous about the art of this Sanghao-Nathii School. 
On the one hand, the workmanship, that is. the actual cam-'ing of the 
stone, is for the most part coarse and unskilful—so much so that one 
might conclude from it that the School had but recently come into being 
when these sculptures were executed. On the other hand, the technique 
of the relief-work, the modelling of individual figures and the handling 
of the group compositions—all demonstrate a stage of development far 
removed from the primitive. And the orthodox w-ay in which the sacred 
legends are set forth also goes to show that the School already had well- 
established traditions behind it. Although, therefore, these sculptures 
happen to be the earliest examples of this group known to us, it is clear 
that they must have been preceded by many still earlier efforts going 

back to the early part of the first century A.D, 

All things considered. 1 incline to assign these panels to the latter part 
of the Adolescent Period. i,e. to the last quarter of the first century A.D. 
In the next chapter we shall encounter some further examples of the 
Sanghao-Nathu School, which illustrate its art in a more mature form 
(figs. 87-89 and 91), 


(fi) THE SIKRI CROUP 

Most of the sculptures belonging to this group come from the small she 
of Sikri, and chiefly from a single stupa whose remains are now m the 
Lahore Museum. It seems likely, therefore, that they may have been the 
work of an atelier situated somewhere in the neighbourho^ of Shahbaz- 
Garhi Though of relatively little artistic merit, the sculptures 
valuable data^boih for the history of Gandhara art and for Buddhist 
iconography. Their style, generally, is prosaic, the fi^es formal and 
stilted, the composition uninspired. But the qual^ of thecarvtngs is not 
uniform. In some panels the figures are not without a measure of grace 
and comeliness; in others they are ungainly and even ugly. In soine, the 
folds of the draperies are modelled with a correct appreaation of form 
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and substance; in others they are sketchily indicated by incised lines* 
These and other ditferences of design and workmanship w'ere manifestly 
due to the varying abilities of the sculptors engaged on the decoration of 
this monument, and must not be taken as evidence of any differences in 
the age of the reliefs. 

Various features of the Sikri carvings combine to show that they cannot 
be far removed in date from those already described in this and the 
preceding chapter* Prominent among such features are the Corinthian 
pilasters with rounded shafts set in countersunk panels, the ungainly- 
looking figures of the Buddha with their outsise and frequently rimmed 
haloes, and the presence of isla trees in scenes w'ith which they have no 
legendary connexion. Taken together these features are a significant 
index to the approximate age of the carvings and justify their inclusion 
in the Adolescent Period. On the other hand, there are other and no less 
sigmficant features which point to a somew'hat later date than that to 
which we have ^igned the Mardan and Sanghao-Nathu groups. Thus, 
the youthful Vajrapani of figs. 75 and 76 is a type that we have so far not 
met with but with which we shall become familiar in the period of 
Maturity. Similarly, the heavy canopy of pipal leaves over the head of the 
Buddha in fig, 77 is an outstanding characteristic of certain reliefs of this 
cl^ dating from the early years of the Mature period. And the neat, 
trim figures of the devos^ with their carefully tailored costuiiics and 
schematic grouping, point to the deepening influence of Early Indian art 
and the development of the Mature style in Gandhara which resulted 
from it. Taking everything into consideration, 1 think that we shall not 
be far wrong if we place the Sikri carvings near the end of the first 
century A.D., where they mark at once the dose of the Adolescent Period 
of Gandhara art and the advent of its maturity. 

The paneb which adorn the drcular base of the Sikri StQpa are 
thirteen in number, and carved from the same stone as the rest of its 
facing—a dark grey, almost black, carbonaceous schist. Of the five 
selected for illustration, fig. 73 depicts the Dipankam Jataka, It is the 
first version of this familiar story that we have encountered, but we shall 
encounter others later. Here we see the Dipankara Buddha as much the 
same ungainly figure as the Gautama Buddha was in the Mardan and 
Sanghao-Nathu reliefs, with the same robes, the same mknhha, and the 
same expansive halo. The only difference is that in the intervening years 
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his stature has grown a little taller in proportion to the people around 
him, and his ushnisha a little smaller. We also observe that, in this relief, 
he is attended, not by the usual Vajrapani, but by a bhikshu. In later 
versions of this scene, however, he has his own Vajrapani. In front of the 
Dipahkara the young Sumati (or Sumedha) is repeated four times: first 
bargaining with the flower-seller in the gateway of the city, then throwing 
his lotus floivers in the air, then prostrating himself at the feet of the 
Master, and lastly suspended like the lotus flowers in the air. Two minor 
points in this carving that are worth noting ate the small cut made in the 
arris of the base for the foot of Sumati (a ver>' unusual device), and the 
heavy wreath worn by the flower-seller—a survival from the Graeco- 
Parthian period. 

Fig. 74 portrays the Bodhisattva in the Tushita heaven, deliberating 
on his impending earthly birth, a suggestion of which is provided by his 
lotus throne. His attire is similar to that of the trim-looking gods beside 
him. The celestial beings above the heads of the Tushita gods are 
distinguished by a simpler dress, ushnisha and halo. In other panels of 
this stupa some of the devas wear jmvelled head-dresses and ornaments, 
but in every case they are provided with a halo. In reliefs of the Early 
Indian School such celestial beings usually appear floating like birds m 
the air, and it is thus that they are occasionally depicted by the sculptors 
of Gandhara. But the more usual practice in Gandhara is to portray 
them at full length tn a standing posture, with their lower limbs hidden 
behind the heads and shoulders of the figures below them, thus avoiding 
the incongruous appearance of one row of figures standing on the heads 
of another. At Sikri, most of the reliefs, including the one we are dis¬ 
cussing, are marred by this patent defect, but fig, 7^ i® ® notable exception 
to the general rule. 

In fig, 75 the Buddha is listening to the prophecy of the Na^ king 
Kalika and his queen. The composition is formal and unimaginative but 
the workmanship is conscientious and refined, and the figures of the rtvo 
Nagas and of the devas above, W'ho appear actually to be moving in flight 
through the air, are not lacking in grace and charm. Obseiv'e the con¬ 
ventional fd/a trees in the background and the youthful brahmacarin-tj-pe 
of Vajrapani—a type destined to become familiar in later sculpture. 

Compared with the preceding panel fig. 76 makes but a poor showing. 
It portrays the Bodhisam-a in the act of receiving from the grass-cutter. 
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Svastika, a bundle of grass wherewith to strew his seat beneath the bodhi 
tree. In point of composition the group is much the same as its neigh¬ 
bours; the Vajrapini behind the Buddha is of a similar type to the one 
in fig, yj, and the celestial de^os also resemble those in other panels 
though, as already noted, they are disposed more convincingly. But the 
workmanship here is decidedly inferior, particularly in the handling of 
the draperies. Whereas in figs. 74 and 75, for example, the form and 
substance of the drapery folds are modelled realistically in the stone, 
here the modelling has been scamped, and the folds, for the most part] 
merely sketched in with the point of the chisel. Notice, too, the faulty 
dressing of the Bodhisattva s right hand and the perfunctory, wig-like 
treatment of the deva s hair in the right-hand top comer, which calls to 
mind the decadent can-ing in some of the later Graeco-Saka toilet-trays. 
In fairness to the sculptor of this relief, however, it should be added that 
the photograph of tt reproduced in fig. 76 makes the workmanship appear 
worse than it really is. 

The episode illustrated in fig. 77 is the presentation to the Buddha, 
immediately after his Enlightenment, of the four begging-bowls by the 
Regents of the Four Quarters. As set out by the artist, the scene is a very 
conventional and schematic one, but the workmanship is careful and 
competent. I have included this panel among my illustrations of the 
Sikri Stupa chiefly because the figure of the seated Buddha beneath its 
heavy canopy of pipal leaves affords a specific link with a number of 
sculptures of this class which date from the beginning of the mature 
period of Gandhara art (cf. figs. 100, 101). and thus corroborate the 
conclusion as to its date arrived at on stylistic and other grounds. 


(c) miscellaneous sculptures of the adolescent period 
To complete our survey of Gandhara sculpture in its Adolescent stage, 
1 ap^nd some miscellaneous pieces which admirably illustrate the way 
m which, from about the middle of the first century onwards, the newly 
revived Hellenistic art became blended with the Indian. So far as my 
i^ormation goes all the sculptures in this miscellaneous group are made 
either of grey micaceous schist or of chloride micaceous schist. The first 
ot them (fi^ 78) used to be in the possession of the Church Missionary 
bociety at Peshawar, but has now, I understand, been donated to the 
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Peshawar Museum. It is made of grey micaceous schist and app^rs to 
be the lowest block of a jamb belonging to a false niche. The grape-vine 
scrolls and the bead-and-recl and imbricated leaf-moulding are purely 
Greek patterns, but there are two features which have clearly been 
inspired by Buddhist work of the Early Indian School. One is the 
palmette-like lotus plant at the base of the outer vine-scroll on the left. 
This is the abbreviated form of the Lotus Tree of Life and Fortune, 
frequently seen on monuments of the Early Indian School, like the gate-* 
ways of the Great Stupa at SanchL The other is the male figure at the 
ba^ of the larger vine-scroll, who despite his Greek tunic is obviously 
meant for zyahha of the same class as those portrayed on the gateways 
at Sanchi with gift-bearing lotuses either held in their hands or issuing 
from their mouths or navels. 

In fig. 79, which comes from the Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila, Indian 
influence is more pronounced. This, also, is a fragmentary jamb, and 
made of chlontized micaceous schist. As in the preceding example, the 
elaborate mouldings enriching the surface and the Corinthian pilasters 
and cornices framing the panels are indisputably Greek, but the vertical 
line of superposed panels is a familiar motif of Early Indian art (cf. figs. 9 
above and 149 below) which has persisted down to the present day. Md 
the pairs of figures in each of the panels are also characteristically Indian 
and attired in Indian costumes (cf. Taxila, vol. ii, p. 704, no. 23). 

The same blending of Greek and Indian feaUires is to be seen in the 
highly ornate fragment of a frieze reproduced in fig. 80. This, loo, com^ 
from the Dharmarajika Stupa and. like the foregoing, is made of chlori- 
tized micaceous schist. In the upper section is a richly canned vine-scroll 
of a typically Greek pattern and of great beauty.^ Below, is an arcade of 
three pointed arches resting on dwarf Corinthian pilasters. The busts in 
Indian attire beneath the arches evidently represent gods looking out 
from the balcony of heaven, as in other Gandhara reliefs, the figure with 
long hair under the central arch being Brahma, aird the one on the left 
Indra, who is wearing the same head-dress as in fig. S4. In the triangular 
spaces above the haunches of the arches are birds facing front with 
outspread wings—a common motif in Gandhara art. 

The next piece, fig. 81, is another fragment of a frieze, enriched with 

t For*«ncviliat similar scroll-w^it in Apulia, almost certsinly inspired by Gr«k originaU, 
•cc A. W. Lawitnee, Luiff Grt^k Sadptwte, pi. 90^. 
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pure Greek ornament. Although it shows no trace of Indianization I have 
included it here, because it comes from the same find-spot and is made 
of the same chloritic micaceous schist as the last two specimens, and 
because the ornament is of a pecubarly distinctive pattern. On the face 
of the frieze are two intertft'ined vine-stems forming a nodus herculeus, 
with four-petalled flowers in the spaces bemeen; and above this, at the 
dividing line beuveen frieze and cornice, is a band of the tongue-and-dart 
pattern surmounted by a narrower bead-and-reel moulding. 

The above reliefs may be judged to belong to the early part of the 
Adolescent Period, that is, to about the middle or third quarter of the 
first century A.D. In the two following pieces (figs. 82,83), the process of 
Indianization has gone substantiaUy further. The rtvo are companion 
pieces from a monument at Kafir-kot, and are in precisely the same style, 
and made of the same grey micaceous schist. In fig. 8z, a Naga-raja is 
seen seated on his throne beneath his canopy of multiple snake heads 
musicians and attendants to right and left, each distinguished 
by the single hood behind her head. The hoods are not very convincing 
but a comparison with other sculptures of the same kind leaves no doubt 
as to what they were intended to represent. The other piece (fig 83) is 
a drinking scene of the favourite type, with the Naga-raja and his queen 
s^ted m the cen^, holding wine-cups in their hands, while attendant 
na^ on either side are bringing other vessels to supply their needs. 
Wagas and nagis are, of course, essentially Indian concepts, but both of 
these scenes are clearly inspired by the drinking and musical scenes of 
Gmeco-Parthian art (e.g. figs. 40, 41, 49. 50, 51 ^pra). Observe that m 
^th reliefs the attendants are wearing Graeco-Parthian wreaths on their 
heads, and that one of them (next to the Naga-raja in fig. 83) is holding 
up a chametensne Parthian goblet in her fingers in the same peculiar way 

"I ' d^kem (third from right) in fig. 40, while another 
has a drinking horn m her hand. Observe also in fig. 83 the Greek- 

^kmg W on the ground, and the man next to it wearing a short 
Gr^k chiton and carrj'ing a familiar wine-skin over his shoulder. All 

J Graeco-Parthian prototypes; but 

N^te?hTt the women are typically Indian. 

le which follows (fig. 84) we see once more the essentially 
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Buddhist character of this art beginning to prevail. The slab portrays the 
Bodhisattva as a starving and emaciated ascetic before he found true 
enlightenment. He is seated, yogi'fashion, on a grass-covered throne. 
The halo behind his bead is large and rimmed, like the haloes of the early 
Buddhas in the Mardan group (e.g. figs. 6i, 63, 66), but so far as the 
mutilation permits one to judge, his ushnisha appears to be smaller than 
in those examples. On his left is Brahma and, behind Brahma, Indr a— 
recognizable by his distinctive head-dress (cf. fig. 80). Observe his 
charming, almost girlish, face and the offering of ambrosia which he bears 
in his hand for the starving Bodhisattva. The lady on the right of the 
Bodhisattva is no doubt Sujata, as Foucher rightly divined, with an 
offering of more human food in her hands. Like Brahma opposite to her, 
she is Messed in Greek chiton and himation^ the chiton in her case reach¬ 
ing, as usual, to the feet. Behind Sujata is the Vajrapani in the guise of 
a Silenus {?), bearded and wreathed with the grape-vine. The workman¬ 
ship in this relief is a little perfunctory-, particularly in respect of the 
hands and the folds of the drapery. On the other hand, much care and 
feeling have been expended on the delineation of the faces, and the group 
as a whole is very' attiactiv’^^—the finest, I think, as it is also the earliest, 
version of this episode that has come down to us. 

I close this chapter on the Adolescent Period with two standing images 
of the Buddha in the round—the earliest of their kind that Ae Gandhara 
School has bequeathed to us (figs. 85,86). In the sandstone image, fig, 28, 
we saw what is probably the earliest of all the known effigies of the Great 
Teacher, and. in the stucco figures 38 and 39, the earliest knowm heads of 
the Bodhisattva. But these were found east of the Indus at Taxila, not 
west of the river in Gandhara, and although they throw significant light 
on the rise of the Gandhara School, they are not actually products of that 
School. In Gandhara itself the oldest representation we possess of the 
Buddha is the one appearing in fig. S 3 t w distin^shed from 

his companions by nothing more than his halo. That relief, which is 
essentially Hellenistic in style, dates, as we have seen, from al»ui the 
middle of the first century a.d. or a little later, i.e. from about the^c 
period as the stucco images of the Bodhisattva referred to above. 
Approximately contemporary with it. also, ^ the fibres of the mf^t 
Bodhisattv-a m be seen in fig^. 55 . 57 . sS- Then, a decade or ^ later 
comes the Mardan group of reliefs, which show us how the Buddha and 
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Bodhisattva tj^pea were beginning to take shape in the hands of local 
Buddhist sculptors. It is from the Buddha type as illustrated in those 
early reliefs that the two statues reproduced in figs. 85 and 86 derive 
their parentage. The relationship is, indeed, unmistakable. In the 
statues, as in the reliefs, the Buddha is portrayed wearing a moustache, 
with eyes wdde-open and unduly large mhnlska. In both, too, his 
monastic robe is draped in the same way, with its edge falling from wrist 
or hand in a stiff, straight, or almost straight, line. On the other hand, 
there are some marked differences. In the reliefs, the halo is of moderate 
size, while the urAntrAa is so large as to appear top-heavy. In the statues, 
the halo is disproportionately large, but the tish^isha is substantially 
flatter. In the reliefs, agam, the drapery folds are roughly modelled and 
Coarsely chiselled; in the statues, the carving is done with great care and 
precision and with a fine sense for the form beneath the robes. For these 
differences which are, no doubt, due to improving technique and changing 
taste, I do not think that more than a couple of decades need be postu¬ 
lated. The Mardan reliefs I ascribe to the beginning of the Adolescent 
Period, the two statues to a date prior to the Sikri reliefs, which I place 
at the very end of this period. 

These two statues (figs, 85, 86) are so alike that we may "vs'eU believe 
that they came from the same atelier, if not from the hand of the same 
artist. Both the better preserved one (fig. 85) and the other statue (fig. 86), 
which has lost its halo, part of its itshnlsha and its hands and feet, are 
in the Lahore Museum. 
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CHAPTER 8 

PERIOD OF MATURITY 

What is meant by 'maturity ’ in art? The question is one on which views 
may easily dilTer. They do so in regard to the art of most countries, 
ancient and modern; and in the case of Gandhara art the question is 
complicated hy the fact that the two widely differing ty pes of art, the 
Indian and the Hellenistic, out of the union of which it w as ev ok ed, had 
long since passed their zenith when it came into being. In consequence 
of this it happens that some of the earliest reliefs carved for the Buddhists 
in Gandhara are, from a plastic and technical point of vie^v, also some of 
the most perfect. Consider, for example, the group of water deities in 
fig. 47. There is no later sculpture that can boast of finer workmanship 
than this; and at one time, indeed, it was regarded as the high-water 
mark of the Gandhara School. But the truth is that it is not an example 
of Gandhara art at all. Notwithstanding that it was produced on the soil 
of Gandhara and carved out of a local stone, it was essentially a work of 
provincial Greek art, and might properly find a place in any history of 
that art. This and other reliefs like it are admittedly of great value foi 
the light they shed on the beginnings of Gandhara art, but only on its 
beginnings, Gandhara art is, first and foremost, a Buddhist art, and must 
be judged by its success in fulfilling its purpose as a sacred art, designed 
to illustrate the history' and legends of the Buddhist faith and to glorify 
the memory of its Founder. It reached its maturity only when it had 
evolved a distinctive style and character of its own, and w hen its sculptors 
had developed their technical skill and powers of imagination sufficiently 
to give worthy expression to the traditions and ideals of Buddhism. But 
the dividing line between adolescence and maturity is, at best, a very 
hazy one, and arguments might easily be found for shifting it further 
back or further forward than I hav*e done. Take, for instance, figs. 54 
and 55, which come from the same monument and doubtless from the 
same atelier. Both these reliefs fulfil the requirements of mature art, In 
both, the workmanship h highly refined and, though they manifestly owe 
much to Hellenistic teaching, they are already steeped in the spirit of 
Buddhism and able to tell their stories in a simple, dignified language 
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that well becomes a sacred art. But these reliefs are quite exceptional. 
They are the work of a school of which we have no other contemporary 
examples. Had 1 included them in the present chapter, I should logically 
have felt constrained to include in it a large number of reliefs of a later 
date which fall far short of the standard of maturity. 

A further complication arises from the fact that the Gandhira School 
comprised various groups of ateliers, located in different parts of the 
country, each with its own traditions and its own individual style. 
Manifestly these different groups are not likely to have developed on 
precisely the same lines or at the same rate of progress, and we must be 
careful, therefore, not to assume that what was true of sculpture in, say, 
the Char^da area, was true also of the sculpture of Swat or Southern 
Afghanistan. And while making allow'ance for these local distinctions, 
we must also take account of the tendency, which is as marked in the 
case of Gandh^a art as in that of all other sacred art, to perpetuate and 
even to resuscitate archaic features. Such conservatism may add not a 
little to the dignity and stability of art, but it has its drawbacks as well 
as its adv^tages. Under its influence sculpture is apt to lose its freshness 
and vitality, to become unimaginative, dull and stereotyped, its beauty 
giving place to prettiness and its originality to stylishness. This was the 
fate that overtook Gandhira sculpture towards the middle of the second 
century' a.d. only a few decades after reaching maturity—and the effects 
^ it can be seen tn the vast mass of uninspired work turned out in 
Gandhira during the latter half of that century. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that religious conservatism was 
the only or, indeed, the chief cause of the nerveless, conventional 
character of most Gandhira art dating from this period. Another and 
perhaps more potent cause was the rapidly growing demand for this 
sculpture which followed the expansion of Buddhism under Kushan 
patronage and the ever increasing number of stupas and chapels which 
then came into being. In such conditions, when quantity b more 
important than quality', art of any kind, and particularly religious art, is 
bound to ^ome repetitive and mechanical. Hence It is that in the later 
work of thK mature period we miss almost entirely the signs of individual 

genius and of that fresh spontaneous artistry that charmed us in the 

earlier. 

And here we must take note of another significant change which 
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happened about this time and which furnbhea an instructive l^dm^k 
in Z history of the School, I refer to the widespread adoption 
variety of atone called phyllite in place of the^several schists 
previously been in use. Up to the present I have found no 
phyllite among the sculptures of the early and adol^ent perils; none 
dia’t is to sayf that can be referred to an earlier date than the second 
century ^,D. Phyllite appears to have come into use in the opening ye^ 
rfra7century Tid for a few decades to have been employed side by side 
with other varieties of schists, but thereafter it almost completely ousted 
every other kind of stone. And, parenthetically , let me make it dear that 
I am not a geologist and that in the matter of these stones I rely entire y 
on the identifications furnished by geological experts, who sometim^ 
differ in the matter of nomenclature. It is for th^ reason that, ^ 

the case of the sculptures from Taxila, 1 have refrained from specifying 
the particular variety of stone used, since I deemed it all-important 
at th!s stage to avoid any possibility of confusion m this matter. As far 
L the Tarila collection is concerned, the identification of the ston^ was 
done by an eminent specialist of the old Geological Survey of Indi^ 
Dr Cotter, and I suggest that his nomenclature might . 

in any further work that may be done m this field. Notwithstanding tha 
Taxila lies outside the limits of Gandhara proper, the sculptures re¬ 
covered there are more representative of the Gandhara School as a who e 
than those from any other known site, and the information they supp y 
as to the different kinds of stone in use at different periods is speciallj 
enlightening. Of the 199 sculptures examined by Dr Cotter 
bv Mr H^greaves in the second volume of my ^49 » 

sixteen of chlorithicd micaceous schist, eighteen of pale grey mi^ceous 
schist, two of talcose chloritlc schist, rtvo of hornblende-schist, three o 
quartz-schist, three of pot-stone (impure talc or stratite), two of slate, 
three of local Taraki sandstone, one of red Mathura sandstone. 

For what reason phyllite became so popular can only be surmise . 
From the sculptor’s point of view phyllite has no advantage ^ 

other stones. On the contrary, it is more coarsely grained and more 
fissile, and thus more liable to fracture under the blo^vs of chisel and 
mallet. It may be inferred, then, that phyllite owed its popularity^ simply 
to the fact that it could be obtained more easily and m greater quantiti« 
than any of the other stones mentioned above; for the question of supp y 
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must have been of primary importance at a time when so many new 
monasteries and stupas were being erected. This is a matter on which 
some farther light may be thrown when we have discovered the where- 
abouts of the (Quarries from which these various stones w'erc obtained. 
Meanwhile, the conjecture may be hazarded that the widespread adop¬ 
tion of phyllite was closely connected with the active support given by 
the Kushan emperor Kanishka to the Buddhist Church. For assuming 
that there was a shortage, as there may well have been, of suitable stone 
for the new building progmmmc, the emperor would naturally have made 
it his business to ensure an adecjuate supply by developing the most 
convenient quarries which were then in operation and by pro\iding for 
the transport of the stone, thus repeating what his predecessor Asoka had 
done four centuries earlier, in the case of the Chunar quarries. 

However this may have been, it is significant that the general adoption 
of phyllite in preference to other stones coincided not only %viih the 
decline in the style of this sculpture noticed above, but with other notable 
changes in its history. One of the most outstanding of these was con¬ 
nected with the development of the Buddha and Bodhisattva images. As 
far as their attitudes, dress and other canonical features are concerned, the 
types of these images had been largely standardized before the middle of 
the second century, but it was left to the latter part of that century to 
produce the highly refined and delicately wrought images for which 
Gandhara art is famous. The beauty of these images is rarely a spiritual 
one. We look in vain for any expression of the deep, thoughtful com¬ 
passion which distinguishes, for example, the superb hfth-centuryheadof 
the Bodhisattva from Kalawan (fig-152).^ Their beauty is a purely physical 
one, resulting in the main from their exquisite finish and the meticulous 
care lavished on the elaboration of their detail. But we must not under¬ 
estimate the value of this material beauty. It marks an immense advance 
on the Buddha and Bodhisattva statues of an earlier period, and to those 
who were as yet unaware of what the skill of the sculptor would one day 
achieve in the expression of the spiritual, it must have seemed very near 
to perfection. So striking, indeed, is it that some of these images W'cre 
referred by that great authority on Buddhist art, the late Alfred Foucher, 
to the first century b.c, —^two hundred years before their actual date—on 
the ground that they closely approximated in style to the Greek and must 

* Cf. Tasilsy voL ii+ and pp. 47a, 
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been carved at a time when Greek art was stOi a vital force in the 
North-West. 

In connexion ^vith these sacred images another noteworthy feature that 
first made its appearance at this time was the small figural relief, illustra¬ 
tive of some familiar Buddhist sccnej which was now used to adorn the 
base of an image in place of the geometric or floral d-^ign that had 
previously served that purpose. Once introduced, the new figiiral relief 
soon came into general vogue, and often constitutes a valuable index to 
the date of the image to which it belongs. 

Ocher minor developments of a decorative or stylistic kind that dis¬ 
tinguish the w'ork of this period will be noticed in the descriptions of the 
indi\'idiiat sculptures. Meanwhile 1 have, 1 think, said enough to make 
it clear that the sculpture of the Mature period falls naturally into tivo 
groups or phases, namely, an earlier phase in which the sculptor s work 
unmistakably reflects his personal taste and imagination, and a later phase 
in which the sculptor makes perfection of technique his principal aim, 
and is content, at the cost of his own creative artistry, to ring the changes 
on stock themes and stock modes of handling them. According to my 
calculations, the first of these phases lasted for a few decades only, from 
the close of the first century until about a.d. 140: the second from that 
date until the break-up of the Kushan Empire three generations later. 






chapter 9 

EARLY MATURITY PERIOD 
(figs. 87-112) 

In the description which folloivs of typical sculptures belonging to the 
first phase of the Maturity period I shall start with the Sanghao-Nathu 
group, some earlier examples of which have already been noticed. 
Although provincial in character this group has the advantage of being 
relatively small and compact, with a style that is easily recognizable, and 
no doubts about the provenance of the pieces ; so that the task of arrang¬ 
ing them in chronological sequence is much simplified. 

Fig. 87/ a slab of greyish-white micaceous schist, came from the Upper 
Monastery at Nathu, and is now in the Calcutta Museum. Like fig. 72, 
from the Lower Monastery at the same spot, it depicts the death of the 
Buddha, but is of later date. A comparison of the two panels is instruc¬ 
tive. In both the faulty modelling of the eyes is conspicuous, and in both 
the drapery' folds are coarse and rough. These defects are characteristic 
of the majority of the sculptures belonging to this group and persisted 
throughout most of its history. On the other hand, there are marked 
differences between these two panels. In the late one, the limbs of the 
Buddha have lost all trace of suppleness; he is now like a stiffly frontal 
statue laid on its side. Moreover, he is provided with a rimmed halo 
behind his head, and his hands and feet are enveloped in the folds of his 
robe. As to the group of mourners round the couch, their number has 
been reduced from twelve to iiine by omitting three of the monks, 
including the prostrate Ananda; and the Vajrapani, transformed from 
a robed and bearded man into a half-naked youth (a type we have already 
encountered among the Sikri sculptures), now takes his place at the head 
of the couch. But the most significant change is in the faces of the 
mourners. In fig. 68, the earliest version of the Parinirvina knowm to us 

^ This u the CflitiMlphornsraplttpasMSS of thiiuitercating piece. ]twa9taken,Ithin]i,some 
■evenly-live year* ai^ when the sculpture vras unearthed. In a later phutograph, reproduced 
in Foucher's vol. 11, 437, the two centre figures on the further iide of the 

couch have lo«t their heads; and in a stiU later photngraph recendy supplied by the Calcutta 
Miueuin, the figure on the right of the same row has also lost hia head, and the right idJa 
tree has been damaged. 
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m Gandhara the artist ^vas at great pains to show the signs of grief and 
weeping on their faces. And in fig. 7 ^ the sorrow is still apparent, though 
le^Tno actual tears to be seen. But in fig. 87 all ^ce of sorrow 
tZe Eve^^ne of the actor^e^^^. monk, chiefs, the Vajrapam. even 
dying Buddha hitnself-wear the same plea^t and fatuous smile. 
For Jl that their expressions mean, they might just as well be 
at a marriage as at a death. We must not. however, deny aU merit loihe 
author of this relief. Granted that it possesses no spintual . 

sSicance, yet there is undoubted charm of a decorative kmd m^ 
Erring of the figures and in their winsome countenances. I know of n 
Sher Zlpture ifwhich this particular cast of countenance recurs, and 
the credit for it such as it is. must therefore go to the sculptor s perMii^ 
inventiveness. The pity is that his example pointed the ^ ^hat facile 

duplication of pleasing faces which w-as to 

ilt^r r.nndhira art Yet another noDceable feature of this reliet is tne 

exaggeratedsbe of the figures inthe back rowcompared with thosem front. 

Thbartificial defiance of the laws of perspective can be seen also in fig. 90 
The next relief {fig. 88 ) also comes from Nathu, and now m _ 
Calcutta Museum. It iUustrates the presentation to the ®“ddhyf^^a 
manTgrove by the courtesan Amrap^I. To indicate the 
Buddha is portrayed seated under a canopy of mango leaves ^d fniit. 
On his riglSTis AmrapaK with her lady companions; on his left, twm o 
the Licchavi nobles, and beyond them the Vajrapani and a deva. That 
^mpali is in the act of making a gift is shown by the ceremonial wat^- 
vesscl in her hands. The wreaths which she and her companions w _ 
on their heads are sun-ivals of the wreaths ^fashionable J 

UDurclasses of Graeco-Parthian society. All the figures in this panel 

i .Ke 

aSctd^hough not very successful, effort to avoid this distortion m the 
cas^of the Buddha, but when he came to the subsidiary figures, old habit 
nroved too strong for him, as it did also when he washing the smdl 
Lnding Buddha on the face of the adjacent pilaster. Other ^ 

S ’X 4 - 77 “d modeUlng of tho drapery fol*. which 

^t:,t^rJi 4 s^>«ni,raands.b,rancc.d.oughthc««u«o„«^ 
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uncompromisingly hard. Observe, too, how the ubiquitous idla trees are 
still introduced, as a cliche to mark the Buddha's presence, though they 
have nothing to do with the episode of Amrapali's gift. 

Most of the sculptures from the Sanghao-Nathu area are in the style 
illustrated by the two foregoing reliefs, but there are not a few from the 
same area which display a noticeably different style. Two of these are 
reproduced in figs. 89 and 90. The former, which is of greyish-white 
micaceous schist, comes from the Upper Monastery at Nathu and is now 
in the Calcutta Museum. It represents a yaksftl standing beneath a 
tree. Such^'flfeAi figures were common enough in Gandhara art, but it 
was only in the Sanghao-Nathu area that they acquired the ultra-smart 
and fashionable appearance of this figure. The pose under the idia tree 
is much the same as that of Maya in the Birth scene. The wreath on her 
head was, as already noticed, of Graeco-Parthian origin, but in other 
resprcts her dress md ornaments are Indian, The former consist of a 
d/ioti, long-sleeved jacket or coatee and scarf; the latter of a forehead 
medallicm, ear-rings, two necklaces, crossed breast-chain {of vvhich only 
the top is visible), hip-girdle, wrist bangles and anklets. But the most 
striking feature of this yaJtskl is her long, slanting eyes, ail the more 
striking because they are so completely different from the bulging eyes 
which normally distinguished the sculptures of this group. What, one 
wonders, was the artist's reason for introducing this strange new feature? 
Was it simply because of the difficulty he and hia fellow artists had to 
model the natural Indian eye? Or was it because he aimed at giving his 
yakthi a look that was not quite human, as her nature might seem to 
demand? Probably the latter is the true answer; for it is not long after 
this that a somewhat similar though less accentuated treatment is found 
m images of the Buddha, and in their case it can hardly be doubted that 
the sculptors fully appreciated the value of these weird un-Indian eyes 
in giving the Buddha a far-away, unearthly and superhuman look without 
unduly conflicting with hia otherwise formal features. Nor can we doubt 
that it was this sugg^tion of other-worldli neas in the half-closed eyes 
that caused its almost universal adoption for the Buddha’s images through¬ 
out the Buddhist world, though the expansion of Buddhism to the Middle 
and Far East, where Mongolian eyes are the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion, has doubtless been an important factor in perpetuating this charac- 
tensuc feature until the present day. 
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One Other detail of this interesting statue that calls for a passing 
remark is the light scarf wound in flowing curves round her right shoulder 
and arm. Scai^'es treated in this flowing fashion were used effectively as 
ornamental adjuncts m many sculptures belonging to this group (e.g. 
AM.L pis. 113-15) as w'ell as in earlier sculptures of the Graeco- 
Parthian group (e.g. fig. 44 above). 

The second example of this particular style (fig. 9®) is a fragment of 
chloritized micaceous schist, which was found at Loriyan Tangai and is 
now in the Calcutta Museum. 1 have included it here because it fur¬ 
nishes another illustration of the ornamental scarf alluded to above, and 
also shows the effect which the slanting eyes were beginning to have on 
the more normal modelling of that feature, Of what scene this small 
fragment formed a part is questionable, but perhaps a clue may be given 
by the at the bach with two fingers to his lips as if in the act of 
whistling. A similar figure, making the same gesture of rejoicing, occurs 
in the Birth scene illustrated in A.G,-B.G. vol. i, fig, 154, p. 306. For 
the exaggerated size of the figures in the back row compare figs. Sy above 
and 95 below.^ 

There remains the ornamental base reproduced In fig, 91. This frag¬ 
ment, which is now in the Calcutta Museum, is known to have come from 
the Lower Monastery at Nathu, but, even if we had not known this, 
we should have had a safe clue to its provenance in the large bulging 
eyes of the devas and Erotes. The motif of the ‘garland and Erotes’ was 
of Hellenistic origin and was widely diffused throughout Western Asia, 
including Gandhara, where it became a prime favourite in the second 
and third centuries a. n. The basb of the design is a row of Erotes (yiiAjAaj) 
supporting an undulating garland on their shoulders, but there is much 
variety in the accessories and details. In its simplest and earliest form, 
the garland is of the imbricated-leaf pattern, but later on this pattern is 
elaborated by binding the garland at intervals with ribbons and enriching 
it with various foliate and other designs (cf. fig. 148 ZiMsid, vol. ti, 
p. 709, nos. 72,73, and vol. iii, pJ. 216), Again, the Erotes are generally 
nude with necklaces and Indian anklets only to relieve their nudity, but 
in rare cases they wear a loin cloth, in others they have no anklets. At 
the bottom of the loops between the Erotes there usually hang bunches 
of fruit, or fruit and leaves, but occasionally these are omitted; and the 
* Cf. also AfiMiBitiHUf of sancfa, vol. 11, pt, xxxvi e. 
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spaces immediately above them are, in most examples, occupied by 
winged devas or detiSy but in other examples by birds with outstretched 
wings or bunches of leaves. Such features are helpful in determining the 
age of individual pieces. In fig. 91, the Erotes oryakshas are standing to 
the front, wearing Indian anklets and holding cymbals and drum in their 
hands. The garland is of the simple imbricated-leaf pattern, with bunches 
of fruit at the bottom of its folds, while in the spaces above are winged 
figures playing on stringed instruments. Taken together, these features 
denote a fairly early date for this composition, and it is certainly earlier 
than fig. 148, but 1 do not think that it can be placed much before the 
cl(^e of the early phase of the Maturity Period. More will be said on 
this subject when we come to deal with fig, 14S. 

From the foregoing sculptures of the provincial Sanghao-Nathu group 
we turn to those which are more in the main current of Gandhara art. 
These comprise several distinct styles, which anyone familiar with the 
subject will ^ily reco^ize, but there is little or no evidence to show 
to which particular localities they appertained. That one important centre 
was located at PushkalavaiT {modem Charsada), the ancient capital of 
Gandhara, is, on the face of it, highly probable and is borne out by the 
exceptionally good quality of some of the reliefs found on that spot. It 
has long been recognized, too, that other important centres of activity 
were situated in the Swat Valley and in the neighbourhood of Hadda in 
Southern Afghanistan; and it may safely be assumed that, after the 
transfer of the capital from Pushkalavati to Purushapura (modem 
Peshaw'ar), yet another centre was developed at the latter city. But we 
are still very much in the dark about these different local groups, and 
about others also that must have existed in the remoter parts of the 
Peshawar Valley and adjacent hill tracts, wherever stone suitable for this 
kind of sculpture w-as procurable and enough Buddhist settlements 
existed to maintain a steady demand for the sculpture. For the present, 
therefore, and until more information on the subject is available, we must 
be content to differentiate where we can between the several styles, and 
leave it to others to determine where each of them was evolved 

Of the sculpture of this period which I have selected for illustration, 
one of the earliest is fig. 92—^ small relief of chloritic schist, now in the 
British Museum, which is alleged to have come from Takht-i-Bahi. The 
scene portrayed is the ^ Sleep of the womenIn the centre is the princess 
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Yaiodhara asleep on a cushioned couch, her hand under her check and 
a garland still on her head. Beside her, sitting on the side of the couch, 
is her husband the Bodhisattva, haloed and in princely attire. At the side 
of the couch, in the foreground, the ladies of the palace have fallen asleep 
over their drums. At the back, on the right, are a female guard and 
attendant; on the left, presumably the groom Chandaka carrying his 
master’s head-dress and leading the horse Kanthaka by the bridle, but 
these two figures are too damaged to be Identified with certainty. 
Framing the scene on either side are two Corinthian pilasters with 
rounded shafts in countersunk panels, like those in figs, 43“7» S4i S 5i 
but of later form. In design and workmanship the panel leaves much to 
be desired, but it is not without considerable charm, and in spite of its 
shortcomings—^the stilted pose, for example, of the Bodhisattva with his 
feet dangling over the side of the bed, and the careless, unsteady chiselling 
of the draper)' folds—it is evident that the artist has made a genuine 
effort to bring his imagination into play and to express in his own way 
the overpowering effect of the heaven-sent slumber which took possession 
of the womenfolk on the night the Bodhisattva fled from the palace. 
Stylistically the relief has much in common with fig, more 

remotely with figs. 54 and 5Si date is later and the influence of 

the Early Indian School is more apparent in the decorative, tapestry-like 
grouping of the figures. The sleepers' smooth and pretty faces, too, like 
those already noticed in fig, S7, are a foretaste of what, a generation later, 
was to become one of the most familiar features of Gandhlra art. But 
for these traits, the relief might well have been referred to the preceding 
period. As it is, I think we must give it a place at the outset of the 
Maturity period. Another and later relief in the British Museum illus¬ 
trating the same theme is reproduced in vol. ii, fig. 447 ' 

the design is much inferior and the postures of the sleeping women could 
hardly be more uncomely. 

In my excavations at the Dharmarajika Stupa at Xaxila I found several 
fragments of much larger panels depicting the same ' Sleeping Women ’ 
scenei (cf. Taxila, vol. ir, pp. 98-^00), one of which is 

shown in fig. 93. It exhibits three sleeping figures, with traces of a fourth 
at the right-hand top comer. One of the three is seated on a high-backed 

’ The (tone of th«* panels ha* been identUied with phyllile by one c^ert, » dJofiliied 
micaceoiu schist by enother. 
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wicker chair with legs crossed and arm bent to support her drooping 
head; another, on the left, rests her head against her hand; the third, in 
the background, holds a six-stringed instrument. Jn this, as in other 
fragments of the same kind from the Dharmarajika, the shapes of the 
women are strikingly rounded and full, and their thin clinging draperies 
serve well to reveal the lines of their figures. This marks a new develop¬ 
ment in Gandhara art, Roughly speaking, there are tw'o diametrically 
opposite methods of representing the folds of drapery. One, which was 
the normal Greek method, was to cut away the mass of the fabric, leaving 
the folds projecting from the surface, as they naturally do. The other 
method, which was commonly favoured by Roman sculptors, was to 
indicate the folds merely by deep-cut shadow lines, leaving the mass of 
material between them intact. Of these two methods it was the Greek 
one that was universally followed by the sculptors of Gandhara in the 
first and second centuries a.d. and, whatever variations were introduced, 
the underlying principle remained the same. Thus, if we compare fig. 93 
with, for example, fig. 57, we see that in both cases the sculptor was 
following the Greek practice, the only difference between them being 
that, whereas in the earlier work the draperies were thicker and looser 
and the folds more numerous and heavy, in the later the draperies were 
thin and tight-fitting while the folds were kept sparse and slight so as to 
bring out the shapeliness of the forms beneath and interfere as little as 
possible with the clarity of the composition as a whole, And an added 
adyanmge, of course, was that this treatment reduced the labour of 
chiselling to a minimum without unduly sacrificing either charm or 
effectiveness. In the above generalization I have naturally not taken 
account of the hasty and slovenly method of depicting draperies exemp¬ 
lified in figs. 5S and 59, where superficially incised lines are used, with 
a sort of pictorial effect, to represent the folds. 

The light and sketchy treatment of the women’s dress which distin¬ 
guishes fig. 93 is to be seen in a panel of phyUite depicting Maya’s dream, 
which was found in the Kalawan monastery at Taxila (fig. 94). Occupy¬ 
ing the centre of the picture is the queen’s bedchamber, flanked by 
vaulted corrMors supported on Persepolitan pillars. In the middle of the 
chamber Maya is lying asleep on a draped couch, her head raised on 
a high pillow. Beside her, at the head of the couch, stands a female 
attendant, while another, spear in hand, keeps guard at the foot and two 
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more wait in the vaulted corridors. To the rightf above the queen's headj 
is a gallery, from which two seated figures, presumably devasi are looking 
down, and to the left of it the defaced stone shows the outline of the 
haloed Bodhisattva descending in the form of an elephant. The legs of 
the queen’s couch are carved to represent the stylized fronts of homed 
animals. The pillars supporting the roof are of the PersepoUtan order but, 
strange to say, they were never provided with shafts. This is evident from 
the fact that the base of the pillar on the right is not vertically in line with 
the bell capital above. The style of the relief is unusual. In the architectural 
setting and disposition of the figures the sculptor has followed an estab¬ 
lished tradition; and in the modelling of the well-developed forms and 
comely faces of the women and even in depicting one of the attendants 
with her back to the spectator he has done only what other artists at this 
period were doing; but in other essential factors of the design—in the 
unusually open spacing of the figures and the simplified refinement of 
the details, which combine to give a quiet dignity and charm to this 
felief—he has drawn on his own origindity and good taste. For further 
particulars, cf. TVun'/ifl, vol. ii, p. 7^^! 9 ^t vol, in, pi, 218, no, 9^* 

We now come to some miscellaneous pieces w hich are referable to this 
period but cannot easily be linked with any particular group. Among 
them I give an early and prominent place to fig. 95, which was formerly 
,in the possession of Maj.-Gen. H. L. Haughton, but is now, 1 believe, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. Mr Hargreaves, who pub¬ 
lished it in the Journal 0/ the Royal Asiatic Society (1951, pp. 131-3 and 
pi. iv), is clearly right in intetpreting it as the child Bodhisattva going to 
school in a ram-cart, accompanied by his school-fellow's cairj'ing their 
writing-boards and ink-pots. At first sight, the relief might appear to 
belong rather to the close of the Adolescent Period than to the beginning 
of this one, but the sketchy treatment of the boys’ tunics, coupled with 
the highly refined modelling of their young faces and of the rams’ heads, 
and the slight stylization of the indispensable idla tree in the comer—all 
point to the later date. A prominent feature of this panel is the exag¬ 
gerated size of the four figures in the background in relation to thos« in 
front. This disregard of the law^ of perspective has already been noticed 
in connexion with figs. 87 and ^tit it is rare in Gandhara reliefs, and 
docs not appear to be a trait of any particular group. In this case, the 
author’s main concern has been with the minutiae of the individual 
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figures rather than with the composition as a whole, and it was probably 
for this reason that he went out of his w^ay to shoTY the four figures in 
the background on an exaggerated scale. Had they been in correct 
perspective, they would have been too small for him to display his skill 
in varying the detaik of their features and hair-dressing. The relief is 
said to have been found in the Charsada Tehsil of the Peshawar District, 
A hint as to the district which may have produced the preceding 
sculptures is afforded by some fragmentary reliefs found by Professor 
Vogel and myself at Charsada in 1902-3 and particularly by the phyllite 
panel illustrated in fig. 96, which was found in the ruins of Palatu-Dheri. 
What is left of it comprises seven partly mutilated figures, namely, the 
Buddha standing in the centre, with the Vajrapani and a monk on his 
right, ttvo devojs above them in the background, and two other headless 
figures on the Buddha’s left. The episode in the Buddha’s career which 
is here portrayed has not been identified and there is no need for us to 
speculate about it here. What concerns us is the masterly handling of the 
drapery, which though fuller and more elaborately modelled than in the 
tw'o preceding examples, is designed like them to show off the natural 
shapes underneath. Which of them is the earlier it would be difficult to 
say, but it is noteivorthy that the devti head behind the Buddha’s right 
shoulder is of the same moustached type as those w'e encountered in 
figs. 59, 62, 68, and though manifestly posterior to them, points to a 
relatively early date for this relief. 

The same t>pe of moustached de^'a head may be seen in fig. 97—a 
sn^l panel of chloritic schist which is now in the British Museum. In 
this case the deva heads are more closely akin to those of the Adolescent 
Period, and this affinity is borne out by the treatment of the draperj-. On 
the other hand, the short stocky figures and individualistic faces of the 
w'orshippers point to a near relationship with sculptures of this period 
such as^ fig. 9S, The subject depicted in this relief is the ‘Adoration of 
a stupaand we should note, In passing, the continuous garland supported 
on brackets which adorns the base of the dome—a motif to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made. On the right of the stupa are a male and a 
female lay-worshipper, the former holding an incense-burner; on the 
left, tw’o shaven monks. Above, in the background, are six the two 
nearest the stupa with haloes and lotuses in their hands. Four of the six 
have their faces mutilated. 
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The label attached to this panel in the British Museum states that it 
was given to the museum in :go2 by Captain B. C. Waterfield and that 
it came from Buner. This must, I think, be a mistake, since the sculpture 
is one of a group which was photographed in the Swat Valley some years 
before tgo2.^ 

The following relief (fig. 98) comes from the DharmarajM Stupa at 
Taxila and is of phyllite stone. The scene depicted has not been identified. 
In the centre sits the Buddha enthroned, in the ahhaya-mudra, with the 
Vajrapani and seven female devotees on his right and left. The Buddha 
wears a moustache, the Vajrap^i a bushy beard as well as a moustache. 
Of the devotees, thrce—a young mother and tw o children—stand on the 
Buddha’s right; the other four on his left—two elderly ones in front and 
two middle-aged behind. The figures are of much the same stocky build 
as those in the preceding relief and are distinguished by the same highly 
realistic countenances. But there is a noticeable difference m the treat¬ 
ment of the eyes; for, whereas in fig, 97 the eyes are more or less normal 
in shape. Here they are pear-shaped and slanting, not unlike those of the 
yakshl in fig. 89. As in the case of fig. 89, this unwonted shape of the 
eye was doubtless intended to give the countenance an other-worldly, 
superhuman look, and it is reasonable to assume that in adopting it the 
artist was thinking primarily of the Buddha, and that he subsequently 
extended it to some other members of the group. 

In fig. 3, above, we saw how a sculptor of the Early School portrayed 
the Birth of the Buddha by setting the fi^re of his mother, Maya, on 
a lotus {the symbol of miraculous birth), with two Naga elephants pour¬ 
ing the lustral water over her head. The picture was a formal and sym¬ 
bolic one, but as good, perhaps, as could be dem ised in an age when it was 
not permissible to represent the person of the Buddha h^elf. Here, 
in fig. 99, we see the more graphic and realistic w'ay in which a sculptor 
of the Gandhara School was able to portray the same event. In the 
centre, Maya is standing under a idla tree and grasping one of its 
branches. On her right arc four deities, one of whom is delivering the 
infant from the side of his mother, while the rest look on in reverential 
attitudes. Balancing the deities on the other side of Maya are her lady 
companions; first, her sister Mahaprajapati, who is supporting her; then 

^ Cf+ 0/ in the Office 0/ the Dtreci^^Uenend of Arehneology in 

India (CaJcutta, p- in>. 2355^ 
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a lady mrj-ing a vessel of lustral water, and, behind her, a maid, gazing 
in astonishment at what is happening. Above the group are celestials, 
adoring the new-born Buddha, This nativity scene is the subject of many 
Gandhara sculptures, some more abbreviated than this one, hut all con¬ 
forming more or less to the same stereotype pattern. Among them I 
know of only one that is of earlier date than fig. 99, namely, a panel from 
the Guides’ Mess at Mardan, which is in precisely the same style as 
figs. 54 and 55 above and, like them, referable to the Adolescent Period. 
In all these other reliefs, both early and late, the deity playing the part 
of midwife is recc^izable as Indra, and the one next to hii^ as Brahma. 
This was strictly in accord with the version of the Nativity storv current 
in Gandhara, But there was another version, found in the Pali scriptures, 
in which the Regents of the Four Quarters took the place of Indra and 
Brahma, and it is evidently this version which, by exception, was followed 
in fig, 99, where the deities on the right of Maya are four in number 
and are all wearing the same head-dress. 

Another noteworthy feature of this carving is the pretty but doll-like 
and rather fatuous expression on the ladies' faces. It is a feWre to which 
I have already drawn attention in several earlier reliefs, notably, figs. 87, 
88, 92 and 93, and a feature to which we shall frequently have to recur,* 
as it assumes increasingly greater importance in the later phases of the 
School. 

We may now turn to another group of contemporary sculptures in 
a markedly different style, several examples of which were found at the 
Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila. A characteristic feature of this group is 
the tall athletic build of the male figures, with powerful sloping shoulders, 
strong hips and thighs, tapering legs and rather small ankles and feet! 
Another characteristic is the somewhat sketchy nature of the drapery, 
frequently dtstio^ished by the shallow flattened edges of its folds! 
A third characteristic, but one which is not confined to these sculptures 
t iL elaborated canopy of leaves over the throne of the 

Buddha. The three examples of this group figured below are all of 
ph>dhte stone and all from the Dharmarajika Stupa, The scene depicted 
in the first of them (fig. 100) appears to be the miracle at the foot of the 
mango tree at Sravasti, also depicted in figs. 122-5. Under a canopy of 
imngo leav« the Buddha is seated on a grass-strewn throne, his right 
hand turned outw^ards above his knee. On his left. King Prasenajit is 
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sitting on a cushioned seat with his courtiers behind. On his right is the 
faithful Vajraparii in monkish garb, and in front of the Vajrapani two 
naked tirihar^araSj one seated on a round stool, the other—a man of 
singularly ill-favoured looks—standing. For the earlier version of the 
miracle which seems to be followed here, see Monuments of SMchU 
pi, XXXIV, A, r. 

The next example (fig, loi) may well be from the same atelier as the 
preceding though not, 1 judge, by the same hand. The scene represented 
is uncertain. In the centre is the Buddha under a canopy of pipal leaves. 
On his right is a bearded anchorite clad in a deerskin and holding a flask 
{kamandaiu) in his hand, who calls to mind the familiar figure of the 
Purana Ka^yapa. On the Buddha’s left is a princely-looking personage, 
standing erect with his right hand outstretched as if in salutation, while 
his courtier behind clasps his hands in adoration. In the background 
behind is the headless figure of a de^a. The relief is much damaged and 
the face of the Buddha is obliterated, but the tall dignified figure of the 
prince with its elegant proportions, strong frame and tapering legs, 
furnishes a typical example of this particular group. 

The third example (fig. 102) presents an unusual scene. In the centre, 
the Bodhisatm, who has the attributes of Mai trey a, the future Buddha, 
is seated cross-legged on his throne under an elaborate baldachin. His 
right hand is raised in the QhhQyQ~inudTdi his left holds a flask. The roof 
of the baldachin is supported on tall pillars, to the upper halves of which 
winged Erotes oxyakstm are clinging. To the right and left of the throne is 
a haloed deity seated, European fashion, on a chair, and standing behind 
them are other figures, now much mutilated but one at least of w hom 
can be recognized by his halo as a celestial. The scene has been inter¬ 
preted as the samcodmo or Entreat>', when the gods besought the 
Bodhisattva to leave his princely home and family in Kapilavastu in order 
to become the Buddha and save mankind, but it seems more likely to 
represent that other occasion in the Tushita heaven when the gods 
entreated the future Buddlia to return to earth. I make this suggestion 
because, if the scene was laid at Kapilavastu, w'e should have expected the 
Bodhisattv'a to be shown in his usual princely attire. On the other hand, 
if it was in the Tushita heaven, it was natural that he should be repre¬ 
sented as Maitreya. The two seated deities may be Indra and Brahma, 
but they are too mutilated to allow' of certain identification. It is in these 
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two seated deities in particular^ with their well-proportioned build, 
tapering legs and small feet, that we recognise the close connexion with 
the two preceding reliefs. 

Of about the same age as the foregoing and closely akin to them in the 
athletic build of the figures is a group of sculptures from Jamll-Garhl, one 
of the earlier Buddhist foundations in Gandhara. Three examples of 
these will sufiice to demonstrate the emphasis laid on physical develop¬ 
ment. Fig. 103 is a part of a stele or urdhpapatta of greyish-w’hite mica¬ 
ceous schist, The scene in the upper panel has not been identified; that 
in the lower is a later edition of fig. 69, namely, the submission of the 
Naga Apalala. But the artistry of the reliefs is of a very different order. 
In the earlier (fig. 69) the anist has given us a lively and dramatic picture 
of the incident, with little regard for the forms of the individual figures. 
In the later, he has paid as much attention to the correct anatomical 
modelling of each figure as to the effectiveness of the composition as 
a w’hole, and has imparted to his ’work a certain heroic quality which is 
seldom found outside this group. The same high standard is maintained 
in fig. 104, which tells so simply and convincingly the story of the 
simultaneous birth of the Bodhisattva’s groom Chandaka and of his horse 
Kanthaka. The scene is set in the royal stables. There, side by side, we 
see the mother of Chandaka bathing her new-born child, and the dam 
of Kanthaka giving milk to her foal, w'hile she herself receives a bran-mash 
from the hand of a royal groom; and in the background are the heads of 
other horses watching the double event from their stalls. The seated 
figure of the mother, with her well-developed limbs and refined, deli¬ 
cately chiselled face, is in keeping with other sculptures of this group, 
but there is no close parallel that 1 know of to the animals. The sympa¬ 
thetic feeling that the artist has put into their modelling calls to' mind 
the two horses’ heads on the East Gateway of the Great Stupa at Sanchi 
(fig. 8 above), though the style of the latter is very different. 

It is a pity that the next panel (fig. 105), depictmg the wrestling match, 
is marred by the exaggerated forms of the two combatants in the fore¬ 
ground, due to the superhuman stature of the Bodhisattva, on which the 
sculptor no doubt thought it necessar>' to insist. Apart from this blemish 
the relief affords another good example of the importance which, in this 
group of sculptures, was attached to the athletic development of the 
human form, coupled with a highly refined miniature-like treatment of the 
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facial features, A comparison of the musoilar figure on the left side of the 
panel with the yaksha hurling the thunderbolt in the top left corner of 
fig. 103 suggests that the two reliefs may have emanated from the same 
atelier. 

Jamal-Garhi, where the foregoing sculptures were found, has yielded 
many more of the same age which would well repay closer study. Paren¬ 
thetically, it may he noted that Jamal-Garhi was originally laid out on the 
same circular plan as the DharmarijLka at Taxiia, as distinguished from 
the later rectangular plans of such foundations as J aulian, Mohm 
Moradu or Takht-i-Bahi, Hence the large number of relatively early as 
well as late sculptures which Jamal-Garhi, like the Dhaimarajika, has 
yielded, though it should be added that the Dhannarajika was founded 
long before Jamal-Garhi. 

Among the many miscellaneous reliefs of this period, which it is 
difficult to link up \vith any particular group, two of the most noteworthy 
are figs. 106 and 107. The former, a narrow frieze of phyllite from the 
Dharmarajika at Taxila, has been sadly damaged, but enough remains to 
give a fair idea of its character. The story it recounts is the same %ama 
Jataka that we met with in fig. 10 a. Here, the method of narration is in 
the Greek, not in the Indian, tradition. That is to say, the actors in the 
successive scenes are strung out In single file, as they habitually were 
in the friezes of Greek temples, though not strictly in chronological 
sequence. The right end of the frieze is missing, and the first act that vre 
see is the king in hunting dress drawing his bow and an attendant behind 
him holding a quiver full of arrows. The wildness of the country is 
shown by the usual conventional rocks and vegetation, w ith a lion’s head 
peering out from a cave. Then, beyond the rocks to the left, we see the 
boy Svama sinking to the ground with an arrow in his breast. In the 
next act, which shows the god Indra restoring the boy to life, Indra 
appears haloed and floating in the air with a fiask of ambrosia in his hand, 
while the reviving Syama raises his hands above his head and the king 
looks on impassively. On the left of the frieze the figure of the king is 
twkt more repeated; first, visiting the boy's blind and aged parents in 
their leafy hut and informing them, with appropriate gesture of the 
fingers, of what has happened to their son, and then leading them pain¬ 
fully to the scene of the miracle. The figures of the blind old couple are 
quite realistic and convincing, but the sculptor has clearly, in this case, 
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been more concerned about the telling of the story, act by act, than about 
the modelling of the form or the deUcate refinement of details. Indian 
influence, be it added, is somei^'hat more marked in the individual figures 
of this frieze than in most of the contemporary sculpture. 

The other relief (fig. 107), which comes from the monastery of Giri 
at Taxila, is without parallel in the Gandhara School, It depicts the visit 
of Indra to the Buddha in the Indraiaila cave. The panel is divided 
horizontally by a railing into two compartments. In the lower, the 
Buddha is seated in meditation inside the cave, his hands and feet hidden 
in the folds of his robe. Outside the cave, on the Buddha's left, stands 
Indra, recognizable by his tall hat; and opposite to him, on the Buddha’s 
right, Brahma, Both deities are haloed. As if to accentuate the wildness 
of the spot, two pigs appear among the rocks in front of the cave. In the 
upper compartment four detw, like wingless angels, are emptying baskets 
of flowers over the front of the cave, two swooping down headlong with 
lithe and graceful forms, the other tw’o bending gently forward and filling 
the space between them, And note, in passing, how skilfully the flying 
ends of the devas" scarves are used to enhance the sense of rapid move¬ 
ment as well as to indicate, as they do in figs. 89, 90 and 106, that the 
figures are of celestial birth. The pretty but rather meaningless faces of 
the four devas are akin to those already noticed in figs. 87, 88, 9a, 94, 95 
and 99, but the rhythmic grouping of the celestial figures and the happy 
conception of their flowery tribute to the Buddha are unique tn Gandhara 
art. Indeed, the nearest counterpart to the wingless angels is to be found, 
according to M. Foucher, in the Portail Royal of Chartres Cathedral 
(a,d, 1145-50). 

There remain only a few ejiamples of detached images to be considered. 
The first of these (fig. to 8) is a yahha Atlant of the Herakles type, one 
of a number of such Atlants said to have come from Jamal-Garhi and now 
in the Calcutta Museum. It is made of the grey micaceous schist much 
in use at this period, and In spite of its diminutive size (it is less than 
8 in. high), is a skilful and vigorous bit of modelling. Like figs, 52 and 
14s, it takes its lineage from Greek prototy-pes, but the differences 
between the three are very striking. The earliest {fig. 52), a Silenus-like 
vringed figure, is the embodiment of strength in repose, in this respect con¬ 
trasting with the Indian yakshas of fig. 12, which display not only giant 
strength but dynamic energy as well in their effort to uphold the super- 
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incumbent mas$« In fig. 52, the yaksha is making no effort at all to bring 
his great muscles into play; he is merely squatting pleasantly at his ease. 
The same is true of the Herakles-like yaksha of fig. 108, but in this 
instance the artist has been at pains to give clearer definition to the facial 
features and muscular development of the limbs, and in other respects to 
keep as near as possible to his Hellenistic prototype; and his little figurine 
certainly do^ him credit. That such a purely classical type should have 
persisted on into the Maturity Period may, at first sight, seem surprising, 
but to the end Gandhara art remained very partial to the use of Greek 
types and motifs. Thus, among the many members of the Greek pan¬ 
theon represented among the sculptures of this period may be mentioned 
Zeus, Athene, Hermes, Dionysus and Eros, to say nothing of the count¬ 
less little Erotes or Amorini used for decorative purposes. But ivhen we 
come to the later pan of the Maturity Period, we shall see, in fig. 
a striking example of how such types could be affected by the growing 
tendency towards prettiness and effeminacy. 

In chapter 7 we have seen that the earliest known statues of the 
Buddha in the round, or virtually in the round, were the tw'O illustrated 
in figs. 85 and 86, which like contemporaiy' figures of the Buddha in relief 
were distinguished by wide-open prominent eyes, moustache, urna, large 
usknlsha and halo, and a monastic robe {sanghdti) resembling the Greek 
himatitm. With figs. 109, no and r ti we again take up the story of the 
Buddha statue. The head and torso shown in fig. no, w'hich is now in 
the Lahore Museum, is 3 ft. 5 in. high and of grey micaceous schist, 
possibly chloritized. Its affinity to figs. 85 and 86 is manifest. It has the 
same kind of moustache, with Urnd and large fiat usknisha^ the same 
treatment of the hair even to the thin cord confining it round the base of 
the ushnisha^ the same outsize halo and the same draping of the sahghaU. 
The main difference is in the eyes, which are now half-closed, giving 
them that far-away, other-worldly look w'hich was eventually to become 
one of the standard traits of the Buddha type. But at the time this image 
was carved, there was still much vacillation among the Gandharan sculp¬ 
tors about this particular feature. And so it happens that in this statue 
the eyelids are drawn close together, while in the two following examples 
they are left open. Indeed, it is true, I think, to say that throughout the 
first phase of the Maturity Period the treatment of the eyelids W'as a 
matter for the personal discretion of the artist, not one of canonical rule. 
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To judge by the shape of the mhnisha and the less schematic treatment 
of the hair, iig, 109 i$ somewhat later than the foregoing, but the evidence 
b not conclusive. The eyes are wde-open but not prominent, as in figs. 85 
and 86, and the pupils are defined; the Umdi is higher up the forehead 
than in the preceding figure; round the base of the mhnUka is a double 
string of beads >vith a medallion in front. The head, which has lost its 
ears and haio, b made of talcosc chJoritic schist. It came from the Mohra 
Moradu Monaster)' at Taxila, 

Between the next statue (fig. 111) and fig. 110 there is little apparent 
difference except in the eyes and in the quality of the workmanship, 
which is hardly up to the same standard. It is also significant that the 
material is not the usual micaceous schist of which most of the early 
sculptures of this period are made, but phyllite, which was just coming 
into use. The statue came from the Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila. 

I conclude thb chapter with a figure of Hariti, consort of Parieika, which 
seems to sum up well the character of the Early Maturity Period (fig. 11 z). 
The panel, which is now in the Peshawar Museum, came originally 
from Takht-i-Bahi, where it no doubt sen-ed as a spacer between larger 
panels in the decoration of a stupa. Such spacers, adorned with figures 
of female guards, musicians, etc., like those m figs. 64,65, were a common 
feature of Gandhara art from an early date. In this example (fig, 112) 
the de^ is shown standing erect on a vase under a canopy of leaves. Her 
dress is Indian; her ornaments are necklaces, bracelets and anklets. On 
her head is a chaplet of leaves, from which a veil falls down her back. 
On her left hip she carries, in the local fashion, the youngest of her 
many children. The figure of Hariti is, as usual, full and matronly; her 
pose dignified and stately, giving her a madonna-like appearance. Of the 
age of this carving, its restrained classic style and the maturity of the 
modelling leave no room for doubt; for it was only in the early part of 
the Maturity Period that work of this calibre was produced. For the 
ungainly treatment of the lower folds of Hariti’s veil, which resemble the 
shape of acanthus leaves, compare the decoration of a small stupa in 
Sirkap {TVixtfa, vol. iii, pL 27 (d)) and on an early statuette of grey mica- 
schist from the Dharmarajika {ibid. pi. 226, no. 179)' See also the con¬ 
temporary relief, fig. 101 above. For further details of the cult of Hariti, 
cf. Foucher, A.G.-B.G, vol. n, pp. 130-42 and figs. 374-8. 
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LATER MATURITY PERIOD: RELIEFS 

(figs. 113-30) 

We have now reached the most fertile and best-known period in the 
history of Gandhara art—the period covered by the three generations 
between A.D. 140 or thereabouts, and the break-up of the Kusban Empire. 
It was the period that produced the bulk of the sculptures usually found 
in public and private collections, and we shall see how the vastly increased 
output was accompanied by a creeping deterioration of style; how origin¬ 
ality and inventiveness rapidly gave place to conventionalism, and artistry 
to craftsmanship. But we shall see, also, that the new craftsmanship 
retained a perfection undreamt of by earlier sculptors; we shall note 
many attractive, albeit oft-recurring, motifs and patterns; and we 
shall be charmed by the pervading prettinesa of the faces, divine and 
human. 

In the series of illustrations which follows, I have given the first two 
places to figs. 113 and 114, because they appear to mark the transition 
from the earlier to the later phase of the Maturity Period. The former 
(fig. 113) is representative of a small but highly interesting group of 
reliefs, of which, had it been possible, I would gladly have included more 
examples. Fortunately, four other pieces belonging to this group have 
already been published elsewhere. One of them, a fragment depicting the 
‘Birth Scene’ from Loriyan Tangai, can be seen in Foucher’s Vart 
greco-botiddhiqae, vol. i, fig. 154; the remaining three in Andent Moau- 
ments of India, figs. 97, 100, 136; fig. 100 was found in the Nathu 
monastery; the provenance of the others is unknown; but their style is 
so similar that there can be little doubt but that they and the Loriyan 
Tangai fragment came from one and the same atelier, and it is highly 
probable that the atelier was in the Sanghao-Nathu district. Fig. 113, 
which is now in the Lahore Museum, is a rectangular panel, picturing 
the miracle of the black snake at Rajagriha. The story was that a wealthy 
miser of Rajagriha buried his treasure in his garden. After death he 
turned into a black snake m order to guard it, and in that form terrorized 
the neighbourhood. At the request of King Bimbisara the Buddha aub- 
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dued the snake, which forthwith crept into his begging-bow! . In the 
centre of thb relief stands the thick-set, stocky figure of the Buddha, 
holding his begging-bowl in his hand with the snake coiled inside it. 
Below, is a clump of lotuses growing from a small patch of water, 
and near by stands Bimbisara, gazbg reverently at the snake. At the 
Buddha’s left side is the Vajrapaqi — a bearded figure armed with a sword 
—and round about are courtiers and attendants, four on one side and 
four on the other. Apart from the bearded Vajrapani there are two 
distinct types of faces in this relief, namely, a thinnish type with long 
nose and lips rising at the corners, as seen in the faces of the king and 
the courtier immediately above him, and a much fuller type with short 
nose, rounded cheeks and softer mouth, as seen in the Buddha and the 
two attendant figures next to him. These two facial types are character¬ 
istic of all the reliefs belonging to this small group, and so, too, are the 
elaborate head-dresses of the male and female figures. In point of style 
and workmanship the reliefs show some disparity, enough at least to 
prove that they are not all by the same hand. None of them, however, 
is of a high order. Indeed, the impression they convey is that they are 
the work of indiflferent copyists. As to their date, certain early features, 
like the elaborate head-dresses, the ty^ie of the Buddha in fig. 113 and 
the heavy leaf canopy in AM,!. No. 136, might suggest relegating the 
group to the Early phase of the Maturity Period, but the stylbed group¬ 
ing of the figures and the modelling of some of them individually (e.g. the 
devas squatting on the acanthus capitals in AM.!. No. 97) point rather 
to the Later phase. Probably we shall be near the truth if we place them 
at the very beginning of that phase. 

With fig. 114 we return to the main current of Gandhara art. This 
small upright panel {urdhuaputld^ of unknown provenance is now 
in the Lahore Museum. The main subject, illustrated in the lowest 
register, is Gautama’s Flight from the City, In the centre, unhappily 
much mutilated, the fiodhisattva Is showm de face riding out of Kapila- 
vastu, on his horse Kanthaka, and beside him, on his left, is the lithe and 
elegant figure of his groom Chandaka, holding the royal umbrella over 
his meter’s head. On the Bodhisattva’s right is Mara, the E\il One, who 
tried in vain to deflect the future Buddha from his purpose by offering 
him the sovereignty of the world. The identity of the other figures is less 
certain but the much defaced female on the extreme right is probably 
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the dty-goddes3 of Kapila^'astu lamenting over the Bodhisattva’s de¬ 
parture, while the princely figure next to her may well be Indra. 

In the Ua'o upper registers are abbretiated cliche of well-known scenes 
which preceded the Flight. In the middle one the Bodhisattva is shown 
seated on the side of a couch in the pose normally associated with the 
‘Sleeping Women ’ scene. On his right are his horse and groom, waiting 
for him to mount; on his left, a very alert guard, grasping a spear. At the 
top, the ‘Life of Pleasure’ seems to be symbolized by the royal couple 
seated side by side on a couch and tw-o of their attendants apparently 
overcome by sleep or drink, 

The school to which this sculpture belonged had reached its zenith 
during the first phase of the Maturity Period, and the decline which it 
had since suffered can be appreciated by comparing this slab with, for 
example, fig. 92 above. The earlier relief, as we have seen, impresses us 
with the creative artistry of its author. The grouping, though on tradi¬ 
tional lines, is well thought out, the individual figures carefully executed, 
and a few of them remarkably graceful. In the later relief, the crowd of 
figures in the lowest tier, though modelled with much skill and charm, 
are of more conventional t>TDes and lose their individual significance by 
being so closely packed together—a feature which is probably due to 
increasing Indian influence. For the rest, the poor quality both of the 
design as a whole and of the figural modelling, seems to betray a marked 
lack of ability on the part of the sculptor. 

One of the best known and most striking examples of Gandhara art is a 
relief of phyllite in the Calcutta Museum which depicts the episodes of the 
White dog barkingat the Buddha and of the Buddha exhibiting the serpent 
to the Kasyapa brothers (fig, 115). The first of these episodes occurred 
when the Buddha was paying a call on a householder named Suka in the 
neighbourhood of SravasQ. Suka himself chanced to be out, and his dog, 
which was eating its food on a couch, barked furiously at the visitor. The 
Buddha bade it be quiet and told it that it was because it had been so 
rich in a former life that it had now been brought to its present grievous 
state. Whereupon the dog crept disconsolate into a comer. When Suka 
returned and asked the meaning of it all, the Buddha explained that the 
dog had been Suka's own father in his previous life, and bade Suka ask 
the dog where his father’s treasure had been hidden before he died. Suka 
obeyed, and thereupon the dog crawled beneath the couch and began to 
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scratch at the floor^ and, sure enough, when they dug there, they found 
the treasure. This episode occupies the left end of the relief and com¬ 
prises four figures, namely, the Buddha, a much defaced figure of the 
Vajrap^i behind him, the dog barking on a couch, and another partly 
defaced figure on the farther side of the couch, presumably intended for 
Suka. But the dog and couch alone would have been quite enough for 
a Buddhist to identify the scene. 

The second episode, to the right of the foregoing, took place when the 
Buddha was staying with the Kasyapa brothers in their hermitage at 
Uruvilva. In a comer of the hermitage was a fire-temple in which there 
dwelt at the time of the Buddha s visit a particularly fierce and venomous 
snake, a terror to all around. With the reluctant consent of the Kaiyapas, 
the Buddha took up his abode in the temple, and the snake, cowed into 
submission by the mere effulgence of his being, crept meekly into his 
begging-bowl. In our relief the Buddha is shown holding up the begging- 
bowl and the snake inside it for the Kaiyapas to see. Beside him is the 
Vajrapani, here a naked figure, and in front the three Kaiyapas, recog¬ 
nizable at once by the cut of their garments falling in a V-shape below the 
knees. Above, between the Buddha and the Ka^yapas appears the upper 
part of a youthful deva with long hair and the pretty type of girlish face 
which is so characteristic of this period. At the right end of the slab is 
part of a third group illustrating another episode, which owing to the 
mutilation of the stone cannot now be identified. In order to make it 
clear that he was depicting three separate scenes the artist has resorted 
to the usual device of repeating the figure of the Buddha and his attendant 
Vajrapapi in each one of them. But for this it might have been hard to 
distinguish between the scenes, since the figures are disposed in an 
unbroken line across the face of the panel. This was, of course, the Greek 
method which we have already encountered in a number of earlier reliefs 
{figs. 40-50), and besides this feature there is much else in this relief to 
remind us of Hellenistic work. But we have only to compare it with, 
for example, fig. 41, to realize what a very artificial and mimetic thing 
the Hellenism of Gandhara art had become in the inteirening century. 
In the e^lier relief, the figures, though strung out in semi-isolation and 
looking m consequence a little self-conscious, are nevertheless natural 
and unaffected, each with a convincing personality of its own. Their 
charm lies in their very simplicity and moderation. By contrast, the later 
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relief appears over-st)’lized and conventional, Greek in form but not in 
feeUng. Indeed, the sculptor seems bent on showing off his cleverness 
(which is exceptional) in the modelling of the nude and in the effec¬ 
tive display of drapery. It is all very praiseworthy, but all rather over¬ 
done. Despite their elegance and vitality, his figures lack altogether the 
engaging charm of the earlier ones. 

The one unmutilated head of the deva in the background belongs to 
a t)<pe that became very familiar in the latter part of the second century 
A.D. but is quite unlike any deva of the preceding century. Were there 
still any likelihood of this relief bebg confused (as it used to be) with the 
earlier work, this head alone would suffice to settle the question. The con¬ 
ventional beauty and superb craftsmanship that distinguish this sculpture 
are characteristic of a great variety of other sculptures referable to the same 
age, including many fine architectural pieces and a great array of Buddha 
and Bodhisattva statues (e.g. figs. 128, 129, 13®' ^ 39 > ^ 4 ^* ^tc.). 

The four following pieces, figs. 116-19, afford striking illustrations of 
the growing formality and stylixation which marked the work of this period 
and of the increasing popularity of the pretty-faced detJflf. Fig. 116 is an 
upright panel (urd/refflpoiffl), about 24 in. bigh, of greyish-white micaceous 
schist, which came originally from Jamil-Garhi and is now in the Calcutta 
Museum. It depicts three scenes from the story of Nanda, half-brother 
of the Buddha, Of the bottom one, nothing is noiv left except four pretty 
heads of devas looking on while Nanda is being enticed from his home 
by the Buddha. This part of the story is told in fig. i2i, where Nanda is 
shown leaving his lovely wife and starting out, with the Buddha s 
be^ing-bowl in hand, to accompany him back, to his monastery. But, 
alas, for Nanda! No sooner had they arrived there than Nanda. much 
against his will, had his head shaved by the monks’ barber and was forth¬ 
with ordained into the Order. This is the scene depicted in the middle 
panel where the barber is in the act of shaving Nanda, while the Buddha 
pours Out the ceremonial ivater. At the Buddha s right shoulder stands 
the Vajrapani with beard carefully curled in the fashion of the time, and 
gazing down benignly on the scene are the angelic faces of four detas 
similar to those in the panel below. From then on Nanda was kept an 
unwilling prisoner in the monastery, and the top panel depicts one of his 
many attempts to escape. On this occasion he had been left in sole charge 
of the monastery, with instructions from the Buddha to close all the cell 
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doors before going outi This he tried to do, but had no sooner shut one 
door than another flew open. So at last he gave up trj'ing and set out to 
return to his home. But in vain; for as he made his way stealthily through 
a wood, the Buddha suddenly appeared, advancing totvards him; and 
when Nanda tried to hide behind a tree, the tree rose into the air, leaving 
him face to face with the Master, who promptly marched him back to 
the monastery’. The story, as told in the relief, is unmistakable. First, 
on the extreme right, the figure of Nanda locking one of the monastery' 
doors; then the same fi^re kneeling at the feel of the Buddha, with the 
tree suspended in the air above his head, while the Vajrapani and other 
figures stand by, and the celestials look on from above. 

Looking at the carefully regimented and highly stylized figures of this 
and the two following pieces, one cannot but admire their suave and 
elegant beauty and the exquisite delicacy of the carving. But one misses 
the freshness and originality of the older w'ork; the power to give life and 
dramatic cohesion to a scene apart from its merely mechanical structure. 
The charm of these sculptures might fitly be compared with that of 
ornamental flower-beds which require much skill and good taste on the 
part of the gardener, but no very high degree of creative talent. 

The three reliefs which follow {figs. 117^19) all come from Loriy an 
Tangai and are made of the same micaceous schist as the foregoing. I’Ko 
subject of fig, 117 is the Buddha preaching his First Sennon in the Deer 
Park at Sarnath. It is the same subject as that depicted in fig. 4, and 
probably also in fig, 59, but in fig. 4, which belongs to the Early Indian 
School, there is only a wheel set on the top of a column to symibolize the 
‘Wheel of the Law' {dkannacokra) which, in Buddhist parlance, the 
Teacher then for the first time set in motion; and below it some deer to 
symbolize the Deer Park. In this Gandharan relief (fig. 117) the same 
symbols are repeated, but the centre of the picture is occupied by the 
Teacher himself seated on a grass-strewn throne beneath a mango 
canopy. On his right and left are Kaundmya and his companions^thc 
Band of Five—listening to his immortal words, and beyond them, in 
symmetrical array, a troupe of celestial figures, with the ever-faitWui 
Vajrapani in the background. Note the strongly characterized face of 
Kaundinya, seated next to the Buddha on his right, which contrasts so 
sharply with the doll-like countenances of the devas, all fashioned in one 
mould. These neat and elegant celestials, substantially smaller in stature 
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than the monks, are, as already noted, an outstanding feature of this 
period. On the other hand, the portrait-Uke head of Kaundinya 
vividly to mind the features of the monks in fig. 59* both these reliefs 
emanate from Loriyan Tangai and both are made of the same stone, it 
seems likely that, despite their great difference in age, they may have 
been products of the sante art school. 

The elaborate composition in fig. nS depicts the famliar scene of 
Indra’s visit to the Buddha at the Indra^ila cave. Within the cave the 
Buddha is seated in meditation, while tongues of flame, kindly by the 
radiance of his being, lick the walls around. Beneath him, a lion and a 
wild pig (?) peer meekly from their lairs among the rocks, and not far 
away are a deer and a wild sheep besides monkeys, peacocks and other 
wild animals, all serving to proclaim not only the wildness of the spot 
but the peace that descends on all nature in the presence of the Blessed 
One. Outside the cave, Indra, distinguished by his tall hat, approach^ 
reverently from the Buddha's left, and opposite to him, on the Buddha's 
right, is the harpist Pancaiikha. To complete the picture, two tree-spirits, 
ensconced in the foliage of their trees, and a multitude of heavenly bemgs 
are casting flowers and paying homage to the Buddha. In conformity 
with the dictates of long-established tradition, the forms and features of 
the are all of one type. As we saw in connexion with fig, 7, this 
tradition was observed bv sculptors of the Early Indian School as far 
back as the first century b.c„ but although the tradition had been mam- 
uined since then, the type itself of these heavenly beings had undergone 
significant changes in the meantime. Thus, the devai who compose the 
heavenly host in the scene of Mara’s defeat in fig. 7, neither vei^* 
young nor very comely. Clean-shaven and with fat cheeks ^d well- 
nourished bodies, they are merely replicas of the earthly princes and 
nobles figured in other scenes on the same gateways, and they are dressed 
in the same attire. This Indian type was sometimes reproduced by the 
sculptors of Gandhara, but during the Adolescent Penod the d^as 
usually wore moustaches and had younger and more forceful expressions 
(e.g. figs, so, 60, 62,67}. This moustached ty^pe lasted on. along with the 
moustEhed type of the Buddha, into the Early Maturity Period, but 
cannot recall any later examples than figs. 96, 97. At that timejouthful 
and comely faces, alike for mortals and immortals, were a ready becoming 
the fashion. Thus in fig. S4 the god Indra has a particularly girlish and 
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attractive face, and in fig. 87 not only the devas but the aged and dying 
Buddha himself have the same pleasant, half-smiling features. Another 
striking example is furnished by fig. 107, where the two devas at the top, 
haloed and richly attired, have just the same effeminate countenances as 
the pair of diving ‘angels' (a wholly different class of being) who, like 
them, are showering flowers on the Buddha. By the time fig. 118 was 
carved, the number of celestials crowding the scene had much increased, 
and the multiplicity of similar faces could not but have a monotonous 
effect. Yet, with all their shortcomings, there is much in these and other 
sculptures of the same School to compel our admiration. For they have 
a cjuiet, gentle melody of their own, and they breathe an air of peace and 
happiness and goodwll that is the sod of Buddhism. What more could 
a good Buddhist ask for? 

In the last of these examples (fig. 119), which is the latest of the four, 
we see the same formality in the disposition of the figures, the same sort 
of prettiness in the faces of the devas and de^is. Indeed, the dm at the 
back of the horse's head, who is evidently intended for the city'-goddess 
of Kapilavastu {nagara-devatd), must be considered beautiful by any 
standard. But for the most part the figures are like puppets, with heads 
too big for their bodies, and movements that arc stiff and ungainly. The 
episode here recounted is the same as that in fig. 114, the flight of the 
Bodhisattva from Kapilavastu, but instead of the young prince and his 
horse being shown from the front, they are shown in profile, moving 
from right to left. In the earlier relief the two yakshas supporting the 
horse’s feet are defaced; but here they are well preserved, and so, too, 
are Ae other actors in the scene, namely Chandaka the groom, who stands 
behind the horse holding the royal umbrella over his master, and above 
him. in the background, the Vajrapani; while in front of the horse is Mara 
bow in hand, and at his back the haloed figure of Indra (cf, fig. r 14 above). 

The foregoing relief is referable to the close of the Later Maturity 
Period, in the early part of the third century a.d. Of about the same age. 
but entirely different in style, is fig. 120, a relief of phyllite stone from 
Mamane-Dheri. near Charsada, which, like fig. i iS, features Indra's visit 
to the Buddha in the Indraiaita cave. If we compare the two panels, we 
see at once how vnddy they differ in detail and in the quality of their 
artistry. Thus we note that the walls of the cave, which in fig. 118 were 
flaming with the effulgence of the Buddha's person, present a hard. 
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almost bare outline in fig. i3oj that the Buddha himself is seated on 
a throne in the former, on the ground in the latter; that the Tivild animals 
beneath the front of the cave in the former are replaced by a line of 
figures in the latter; that Indra is represented in person in the former, 
by his elephant Airavata in the latter; and that, whereas in the former 
the wild and rocky jungle round the cave, with its birds and animals, and 
adoring devas and devU and tree-spirits, is shown in one unbroken array, 
in the latter the scene is parcelled out by narrow ledges into a number of 
compartments with a small group of figures in each. We note, too, that 
the devas and devls in fig, 120 are not distinguished by the stereotype 
prettiness of feature that characterizes them in fig, 118; and that the 
execution, particularly of the draperies, in fig. 120 falls far short of that 
in fig. 118. That these points of difference are not attributable to the 
personal idiosyncrasies of the artist of the later sculpture, but to the 
traditions of his school, is proved by another and earlier relief from the 
Dharmarajika at Taxila^ which displays the same traditional features but 
a livelier and more naturalistic way of handling them. In choosing 
fig. 120 for illustration in preference to this earlier and more attractive 
piece from the Dharmarajika I was influenced by the fact that it bears on 
its base a Kharoshlhi inscription dated in the year S7 of the Kanishka era. 
.According to the now generally accepted chronology of this period, this 
date falls within a few years of A.D. 224 and it thus confirms the date of 
this sculpture arrived at on stylistic grounds (cf, C.LL vol, 11, p. tyi. 
and pi. 34). 

Love of the decorative was, and still is, inherent in the Indian tempera¬ 
ment, and in the Early Indian School it was constantly asserting itself in 
one direction or another. Thus, among the few selected examples of the 
Sanchi sculptures illustrated in figs, r-i 2 we drew attention to the decora¬ 
tive design of the lotus plant in fig. 2 and to the decorative handling 
of the fleeing hosts of Mara in fig- 7. This instinctive feeling for the 
decorative which is a hall-mark of Indian art at all ages becomes increas¬ 
ingly apparent in the art of Gandhara in the latter part of the second 
century A.n., and there can be little doubt that this spread of Indian 
influence resulted from the closer contacts between India and Gandhara 
after the extension of Kushan rule over Central India and Hmdustan. 
The first effect of this influence was to impart a certam quiet charm to 

^ Cf. Tax^, vol. II, pp. 
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compositions which were tending to become stilted and formal—such 
compositions, 1 mean, as those illustrated in figs. 117 and n 8, But this 
inidal charm soon wore thin, for though the sculptors of Gandhara might 
imitate with some success the superficial embellishments of Indian art, 
they could not absorb the innate genius of the Indian for the decorative^ 
and so, in the long run, Indian influence led to little more than the 
display of multiple fibres in formal, sometimes geometric, array, or to 
conventiorial and sterile designs in which architecture played an increas¬ 
ingly dominant part. 

The employment of architecture as a setting for dramatic scenes was, 
of course, familiar In earlier Gandhara art, but in fig. lai the emphasis 
laid on the setting is out of all proportion to the scene as a whole. 
This relief, which 1 judge to date from the Second Maturity Period, 
comes from Hadda in Southern Afghanistan and is made of the fine 
limestone found in that region. Its subject is the first or ' Enticement' 
scene in the Conversion of Nanda, half-brother of the Buddha, the later 
scenes of which we have already encountered in fig. 116, Nanda Is here 
showTi as he leaves the chamber of his bride carrying the Buddha's 
to the left he is again shown tendering the bowl to the 
Buddha, who refuses to take it, thus inducing the prince to return 
with him to his monastery, where, despite his protestations, he is forth¬ 
with shaved and ordained. The figures in the gallery above are the 
same as those at the top of the lowest panel of fig. 116, namely the 
devas and devis witnessing the Buddha's stratagem from aloft. In this 
relief the architecture is still an integral part of the scene, providing 
^ unagmative and fanciful representation of the prince’s palace. But 
it is much overdone in relation to the rest of the picture, and is 
^ready paving the way for the use of architecture as the principal factor 
in compositions of an outstandingly decorative character, countless 
examples of which are to be seen among the Early Indian sculptures of 
fiharhut, Bodh-Gaya, Sanchi and Mathura. This further stage is well 
illustrated in figs. 122 and 123, the former from Lorivan Tangai, the latter 
of schist from Muhammad Nari, The subjert of both pieces is the 
same as that illustrated in fig. 100, namely, the Miracle of SravasG 
when, m order to convert the unbelievers, the Buddha sat preaching in 
mid-air on a lotus provided by the two Naga kings, Nanda and Upananda 
and caused unending replicas of himself to appear stretching up to 
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Heaven. The canopy above hia head was provided by a mango-tree which 
he caused to grow miraculously from a seed. It is recorded that he 
preached in mid-air with flames issuing from his shoulders and a stream 
of water from his feet, and it is also recorded that a special pavilion for 
the performance of the miracle {pTdtihdryii-niandapa) was built by King 
Prasenajit, This most wonderful of all miracles was a specially favourite 
theme at this period, and in the normal versions some characteristic 
details are shown by which the miracle can at once be identified: the 
lotus, for example, and the Naga-rajas who produced it, or the replicas 
of the Buddha imaged in mid-air, or the flames issuing from his head 
and the water flowing from his feet. But in fig, 122 the only features that 
remotely connect it with the great miracle are the border of conventional 
lotus leaves fringing the edge of the stool on 'which the Buddha is seated 
and the architectural setting which presumably represents the pavihon 
built by King Prasenajit. For the rest, it is a matter of guesswork to 
identify the scene or the actors in it. Indeed, it is not at the performance of 
the Sravasti Miracle that we are invited to w^^onder so much as at a highly 
decorative composition in which the figures are of little more consequence 
than the finely carved columns and balconies, the amorini and garland 
design adorning the plinth, and the miniature shrines and false windows 
that crown the roof. 

In fig. 123, another relief referable to the close of this Later Maturity 
Period, the decorative scheme is much the same, but the architectural 
features are more fanciful and ornate, and the artist has paid closer 
attention to the canonical features of the miracle, so that it can be 
identified at a glance, Thus the lotus whereon the Buddha is seated 
is a more realistic plant which at once catches the eye; and two of the 
re-duplicated images are shown beneath the small arches on either 
side of the Buddha's head. This representation of the Grand Miracle, 
it should be noted, is confined to the middle band of the relief, between 
which and the upper and lower bands there appears to be no more than 
a decorative, tactile connexion. Of the two small scenes in the false 
window above the Buddha's head, the lower is retx^nizable as the * Sleep 
of the Women the upper as the * Flight of the Bodhisattva from Kaplla- 
"vastuIn the miniature shrines to right and left arc seated Bodhisattva 
figures with an attendant standing on either side. The group at the 
bottom of the panel is made up of the last Buddha (Sikyamuni) in the 
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centre, with the six previous Buddhas and the future Buddha (Maitreya) 
on his right and left, and beyond them figures of devotees, including 
perhaps the donor or donors. The late date of this carving is confirmed 
by m^y minor details, both fi^ral and architectural, among them the 
dressing of Sakyamimi's hair in tight ringlets and the designs of the 
jrafoAu-supported pillars in the middle band. 

By way of contrast with these typical examples of the architectural 
style, I have appended mo more reliefs of the Grand Miracle executed 
in the more usual style of the period (figs. 134 and 125). Both reliefs are 
carved out of ordinary phyllite-stone and are characteristic of Gandhara 
sculpture towards the end of the second century a.d., when art had 
become smug and complacent, and even craftsmanship was already on 
the wane. From an iconographic point of view these two reliefs are also 
instructive. Fig, 124 shows Sakyamuni seated on a lotus beneath a 
canopy provided by the miraculous mango tree. Of the four attendant 
figures the pair at the back are to be identified clearly as Indra and 
Brahma, Indra by his high hat and the vajra he is carrying; Brahma by 
his head-dress and the flask in his left hand. It follows, then, that the 
Bodhisattva on the Buddha’s left, who is likewise carrying a flask must 
be Maitreya. the future Buddha, while the one on his right is presumably 
Mafiju^ri or Avalokite^vara. 

In fig. 125 the figure of Indra is missing, owing to a break in the stone, 
but the other three attendant figures correspond to those in fig. 124. 
Two Items of this relief that deserve notice are the Naga elephants 
supporting the lotus on which the Buddha is seated and the highly 
elaborated design of the miraculous mango canopy above the Buddha’s 
ca . Emerging from the cluster of leaves in this canopy are little tree- 
fairies, one about to crown the Buddha with a flowery wreath, tivo with 
garlands m their han^, and mo in attitudes of adoration. In another 
example of the same kind of canopy (fig. 126) the wreath is borne by two 
fairi^, while above them Is another carrying a garland. The fairies in this 
relief, but not m fig. 125, are provided with mhnlsluu and haloes. That 
the glorification of the Buddha in these reliefs was inspired by the 
famihar apotheosis crowning-scenes of Hellenistic art admits of no doubt, 
but It should also be observed that the miraculous canopy and its tree- 
spirits are thoroughly Indian while the manner of depicting them Is in 
the best tradition of Gandhara art at this period. Another good example 
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of the decorative tendency in some of the sculptures of this period Is 
afforded by a comparison of figs, 137*^9. All three of these belong to the 
Later Maturity Period and all depict the same eventj namely, the death 
{Mabdparmirvdtja) of the Buddha. The first of the three, which comes 
from the Swat Valley and is now in the Calcutta Museum, might at first 
sight be thought to be a work of the Adolescent Period, Compare it, 
for example, with fig. 68, and note the wild sorrow in the faces of the 
Malla chiefs behind the bier, the grief-stricken figure of Mahaka^yapa 
at the feet of the Buddha, and the fantastic carvings on the legs of the 
bier. In spite of the air of artificiality w'hich pervades the whole, these 
features are more nearly akin to work of the previous century than to 
that exemplified in figs. 128 and 129. But when we look at the statue-like 
figure of the dying Buddha himself and at the behind him with his 
hand raised in salute, we see at once that the relief could not possibly 
be earlier than the Later Maturity Period. The fact is that this is an 
example (of which there are not a few in Gandhara art) of archajstic 
work, i.e, of work which was copied from older models. But in this case 
the sculptor has copied his prototype in part only, and has then lapsed 
into the smooth, pretty, and conventional style of his own day. 

The next relief (fig. 13S) which also comes from Swat^ and is now in 
the Calcutta Museum, is of a very different style. The principle underlying 
its composition is much the same as that of figs. 127 ^d 129^ t>ut here 
the decorative element has been accentuated by increasing the number 
of figures and so arranging them that they produce a tapestry-like pattern 
of light and dark such as we are familiar with in reliefs of the Sanchi 
gateways (cf. figs. 7 and 10A, above), though in the earlier work the effect 
is more natural and spontaneous. That fig. 128 dates from the Later 
Maturity Period there can be no question. It is patent in every detail: 
in the border of sea monsters ridden by Amorini; in the line of floating 
* angels * above the assemblage; in the smooth girlish faces of the celestials 
showering down their flowers and glorifying the Blessed One; In the 
statue-like figure on the couch, and in the exquisitely fine carving of the 
figures—carving such as we have already remarked on the canopies of 
figs. 125 and 126 and that we shall meet again in many of the contem¬ 
porary images and architectural members (e.g, figs, i37~9 *45”7)* 

Such miniature-like carving is more suited to ivory than to stone and it 

' M. Foucher asenbes this to LoriySn Tsngsi, but that swans to be an error. 
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in all probability imitated from ivory work of the period. As to the 
actors in this scene, note the unusual appearance and position of the 
bearded \ ajrapani seated beside Subhadra, the Buddha’s last convert, in 
front of the couch, and note the tall monk holding a fly-whisk at the 
Buddha’s head, whom Foucher identifies with Upavana. The monk 
holding a staff on the extreme left is no doubt Mahakaiyapa, and the 
nude figure beside him the Ajivika who had given him the news of the 
Buddha's death. The monk who has fallen on his knees at the foot of the 
couch is presumably Ananda, and tbe one raising him from the ground 
Anuruddha. The tall princely-looking couple on the extreme right must, 
I think, be Indra and his consort, not Malla nobles as Foucher was 
inclined to think. This I infer from the vajra carried by the male figure 
in his left hand, a detail which Foucher’s photograph probably failed to 
disclose. 

Of fig. 129. which depicts the same scene, little need be said. It is 
a crude, commonplace piece of work referable to the closing years of the 
Later Maturity Period and gives us the measure of the degeneration 
which was taking place in the output of many of the Gandhara ateliers 
at this time, though other ateliers were still mabtaining a somewhat 
higher level. And here we may profitably pause for a moment to look 
back at the earlier representations of the Parimndna illustrated above in 
figs. 68, 72, 87, 127 and 128, and obseiv^e how in the century and more 
that intervened between the first and last of this series Gandhara sculp¬ 
ture lost, step by step, its old virile spirit and its power of imaginative 
expression. Contemplating fig. 72, we are immediately conscious of the 
dramatic sense of the artist, of the ‘rapture of repose ’ portrayed In the 
lifeless features of the Blessed One, of the crushing sorrow in the tearful 
faces of the Vajrapani and the monks in the foreground, of the despair of 
the Malla chiefs m tbe background, and of the contrasting impassivity of 
the deva at their side. But when we turn to fig. 129, what do we see? On 
the bed in the centre a figure that looks for all the world like a stone image 
fallen on its side—and round about the bier a group of puppet-like 
figures, with smooth, bojnsh faces as plump and fatuous as that of the 
corpse itself and indistinguishable from it or from one another We can 
recognize the Vajrapani by the vajra m his hand, and Mahakaiyapa by 
the nude ascetic at his side. Whether the other figures are meant to be 
celestials or Malla chiefs, it would be hard to say. 
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Finally, as a tail-piece to this chapter, I have added fig. 130, as another 
example of the low level to which much Gandhlha sculpture had sunk 
by the early part of the third century a.d. The scene is one from the 
Vidvantaia Jataka, with which we have already made acquaintance in 
fig. 6. It shows the Bodhisattva in the royal chariot with his wife and 
two children in the act of giving away his purse to the Brahman. There 
is a lively fancy in the half-comic figure of the fat, repulsive-looking 
Brahman, and there is decorative value in the stylbh design of the horses 
and chariot. But at best it is a crude and artificial piece of work, the 
very antithesis of the natural, picturesque portrayal of the same Jitaka 
by an artist of the Early Indian School at Sanchl (fig. 6). 
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LATER MATURITY PERIOD; 

IMAGES AND DECORATIVE CARVINGS 

{figs. 131-51) 

No form of art is so conservative as sacred art, and nothing in that art 
more conservative than the cult image. This is true of the sacred art of 
all ages and in all parts of the world, and the Graeco-Buddhist art of 
Gandhara was no exception to the nde. But even in images of the Buddha 
and of the Bodhisattvas changes and modifications are visible which after 
the fixation of the orthodox types continue to reflect the changing fashions. 
Such changes are well exemplified in fig. 131, Compare it, for example, 
with fig. 111, which dates from the Early Maturity Period. Anyone not 
very familiar with Gandhara art might readily take these two statues to 
be of the same age and school, but that fig, 131 in reality is referable to 
a substantially later period than fig. r r i is clear from several features; for, 
whereas the Buddha in fig. 111 is wearing a moustache and has his eyes 
wide open and his hair taken back from the forehead over the nf/mirJia, 
in fig. 131 he has no moustache, the eyes are half-closed and the hair is 
dressed in tight little ringlets. Apart, too, from these significant features, 
there is a notable difference in the general style of the two statues, that 
of fig. r 11 being free and unconstrained—the work of a sculptor with an 
innate sense for simple rhythmic form; while that of fig. 131 is tight, 
laboured and self-consdous—the work of a craftsman rather than an 
artist, who, like many of his contemporaries, was showing off his skill 
in the mechanical excellence and precision of his carving. Should any 
doubt still exist as to the age of this image, it is completely set at rest by 
the figural relief adorning its base. Such figural reliefs on the pedestals 
of statues did not come into fashion until the middle of the second 
cen^ry A.D., and to judge by its style this particular relief can hardly be 
earlier than the last quarter of that century. 

Only in one particular, namely in the facial features, does this image 
display any real individuality. There is nothing, of course, exceptional in 
the half-closed eyes, with their suggestion of other-worldliness, which 
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convention now required, but there is something definitely exceptional 
in the half-sulliy and very undistinguished expression on the face, very 
different from the calm and placid look which usually characterizes 
the Buddha’s images of thb period and which is strikingly exemplified in 
the figures that follow (figs. 132-5), Of these, fig. 132 h^ been much 
publicized. Foucher, who in my view exaggerated its merits, wrote of it 
as ‘the most beautiful, and probably also the most ancient of the 
Buddhas, which it has ever been granted to me to encounterand he 
assigned it to the first century' b.c., that is, to a date some two centuries 
earlier than the actual one. Unquestionably the shapely, graceful head 
of this image, with its firmly modelled features and subtle smile, is a fine 
bit of work. But it cannot be pretended that there is anything particularly 
spiritual in its expression, nor, as regards the rest of the statue, does it 
show any superiority over many other unages of this period, either in 
the general proportions of the figure or in the technic^ skill displayed 
in the draping and finishing of the monk’s robe. Indeed, the modelling 
of the anklra and feet is more than usually clumsy, though this is a 
blemish shared by many otherwise commendable statues both of this 
and earlier periods, 

In the second volume of L’art gre€o~bouddhique du GandkSra^ 
M. Foucher gives the place of honour in the frontispiece to another 
Buddha statue of the same type and no doubt from the same atelier as 
fig. 132, but the work of a less gifted sculptor. Luckily this statue, which 
was found at Charsada and is now in the Lahore Museum, has its base 
adorned with a figural bas-relief identical in sty-le with the one on fig. 131, 
and, like it, referable to the latter part of the second century' a.d., thus 
confirming the date already arrived at on other grounds. 

Among the countless images of the Buddha dating from this period 
there were, needless to say, many differing varieties produced by the 
many ateliers in Gandhira. To the two examples of these varieties 
described above space allows me to add only three more (figa. 133'^}' 
One of them is the gentle, benevolent, homely-looking figure illustrated 
in fig. 133, where the Buddha is shown with three of the Kaiyapa 
brothers, who can be recognized, as in fig. 115, by the pointed ^rment 
(here reaching to the ground) of the figure on the right. In this statue 

» Btfpmmgi e/ BuddWrt Art. (fans, by L. A. Thomas and F. W. Thomu, p. ita and 
pL XT| 3. 
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observe that the hair is taken back from the forehead over the ushnisha, 
as in the older statues and as in figs. 134 and 135; and observe, too, the 
character of the scroll pattern on the base of this statue which is found 
on other pieces of the same period. 

Of a wholly different character and of a somewhat later date are the 
two images, one standing and the other seated, illustrated in figs. 134 
and 135. With their well-rounded forms and smooth, pretty faces, these 
uninspired images fall into line with the conventional d&vas and devis so 
peculiarly characteristic of this period, but it goes without saying that 
cult images of this kind, which are fashioned in accordance with the 
strict canonical rules of the Church, are ineritably more set and formal 
in their expression than other figures, whether celestial or terrestrial, 
executed by the same artist. The standing image has lost its base, but 
the line of £)Ayif«/-Buddhas seated under leafy canopies and supported 
by worshippers which adorns the base of the seated image (fig. 135) is 
a sure proof of its late date. 

By the side of the broad and fleshy frames of the tw'o foregoing images, 
fig. 136, with its slender torso, relatively narrow shoulders and demure- 
looking countenance, presents an almost effeminate appearance. Its date 
must lie very near to the close of the Later Maturity Period, between 
about A.D. zzQ and 230. Evidence of this late date is afforded by the 
squarish shape of the projecting knees, which at this time was becoming 
more and more marked, but still more by the figures on the base, which, 
instead of forming a separate panel as in figs. 131 or 135, now play their 
part directly in front of the drapery of the throne itself as if an integral 
part of it. This method of treating subsidiary reliefs is an indubitable 
sign of their late date. 

When We turn from the Buddha to the Bodhisattv'a images, we are at 
once struck by the stylishness and superlatively fine w-orkmanship which 
distinguish the vast majority of the latter. Among the most noteworthy 
typ^ is that represented by figs, 137 and 138, the former a statue of 
Maitreya from the Mohri Moradu Monastery at Taxila, the latter a frag¬ 
ment only which was at one time in the Guides’ Mess at Mardan, All 
the Bodhisattvas are princely figures, attired in princely robes and wear¬ 
ing a wealth of jewellery shown in meticulous detail. But in the figures 
of this particular group there is a certain dandyism and swagger which 
shows itself not only in their personal bearing and waved moustaches, 
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but in the cut of their dress and in the pointed, well-folded hems of their 
skirts. Fig. 138 comprises only the head and shoulders, but I have thought 
it worth including it here because it show's up so clearly the details of the 
ornaments and the beauty of the chiselling, as clean-cut and precise as 
could be found in any school of sculpture, East or West. 

Another group of these images of a notably different style is repre¬ 
sented by hgs. 139 and 140, the former from Sahri-Bahlol and now' in 
the Peshawar Museum, the latter in the Lahore Museum. This group 
was a large one and survived w'cll on into the third century, show'ing 
increasing evidence of deterioration up to the last. Ail wear the same 
princely attire and ornaments, but their demeanour is simple and un¬ 
assuming, without affectation or dandyism. One of the earliest and best 
is fig, 139, which, like so many cult statues of this period, represents the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, as a symbol of whom he holds a flask ^^kaptundniu) 
in his left hand. The eyes, like those of the Buddha, are half-closed, the 
moustache small and unobtrusive, the torso relatively slim and shapely. 
Evidence of date is furnished by the drapery^ and particularly by the 
pleated and scalloped border of the skirt, and still more precisely by the 
figural relief on the pedestal, of which there are many close parallels. 

Of the melancholy process of decline through which this group of 
images passed towards the close of this period dozens of examples might 
be cited. We must content ourselves with one {fig. 140). In this example, 
the essential traits are virtually the same ^ the half-closed eyes, the turban¬ 
less head, the ostentatious jewellery', the kammdalu, and the drapery; 
but the face is fiabby and undistinguished, the torso fat and heavy, the 
legs and arms wooden, the drapery less graceful than it had been. And 
observe that the halo is now rimmed with triangular rays, that there is 
a second underskirt beneath the normal one, and that the relief on the 
pedestal (the worship of the Buddha’s bow'l) also gives the measure of 
decaying art. 

Of yet another style and certainly of earlier date than the last is the 
image of Siddhirtha meditating in the shade of the Jambu tree at the 
Ploughing Festival (fig. 140* The festival is represented on the face of 
the pedestal by a ploughman and his yoke of oxen on the right, with three 
robed figures at prayer in front of an incense burner to the left. The 
intimate connexion between this panel and the Bodhisattva is shown by 
the way the sculptor has allowed the drapery to fall over the top of the 
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panel: as if maJdng it an integral part of itself. The figure of the young 
prince is singularly soft and graceful, his expression gentle and sorrowing 
as befitted the occasion. Indeed, in this statue there is a hint of deeper 
feeling which is unusual at this time. Yet no one familiar with Gandhara 
sculpture could make the mistake of relegating it to any other period than 
the latter part of the Later Maturity Period. This date is attested not only 
by the very ‘plastic’ quality of the modelling and the fine finish of the 
details, but also by the character of the pedestal relief and by the treat¬ 
ment of the dmpery folds in front of the left leg, which by a false 
mannerism of the time arc shown out of the vertical (cf. fig. 143 below). 

The queer, gnome-like Maitreya reproduced in fig, 142 is said by 
Major Cole to have come from Miyan Khan, but the Calcutta Museum 
Catalogue ascribes it to the Upper Monastery at Nathu ^ Whichever is 
correct, it seems not unlikely that it ts a very late effort from one of the 
Nathu-Sanghao ateliers. Its lateness alone, however, would obviously 
not account for its strange, almost elfish appearance or the utter grace- 
le^ness of its form. In this statue note that the halo is rayed and the 
hair bound round the ushnisha in the same way as in fig, 140, but that 
its waved moustache and debonair look are reminiscent rather of figs. 137 
and 138, while the epli^ have the rare distinction of being almost wide 
Open. A feature which it shares with some other very late images is the 
peculiar frilling round the scalloped hem of the skirt. The lotus base may 
signify that the Bodhisattva is conceived of as still in the Tushita heaven, 
but its meaning is not certain. 

Besides these cult statues of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas, there are 
many other images which equally well reflect the changing character of 
Gandhara sculpture during this period. Two such are the figures of 
Pancika, the gemus of riches, and his consort Hariti illustrated in figs 143 
and 144 For many years fig. 143, which is in the Lahore Museum, was 
called a Scythian Chief. Later, it was identified with Kubera, Guardian 
of the Northern Quarter and king of the Yakshas. It was left to 
M. Foucher to identify it more precisely with Kubera's general, Pancika, 
Dispenser of Riches and consort of the goddess of Fertility, The 

pair were very- popular in Gandhara in the latter part of the second 
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century, and their statues are many. Fig. 144, which is in the Peshawar 
Museum, shows the two deities seated side by side. In both examples 
Pancika’s corpulent, well-nourished body and richly jewelled ornaments 
are appropriate to a god of riches; and the little children clustered about 
his knees proclaim his intimate connexion with the goddess of Fertility. 
But in fig. 143 he is more than the personification of material wealth 
and prosperity. He is also a warrior, commander-tn-chief {settapaii) of 
Kubcra’s army, and it is for this reason that the sculptor has placed 
a spear in his hand and endowed him with such strong, imperious 
features and a look of fierce determination in his eyes. Altogether, and 
in spite of his corpulence, this statue of Panclka makes a noble, domi¬ 
nating figure, of which the Kushan donor {the one holding a bunch of 
lotuses in the right-hand bottom comer) may well have been proud. 
Certainly it is the finest of its kind in Gandhara. At first sight it is 
tempting to place this statue near the close of the early phase of the 
Maturity Period because of its striking originality and individualistic 
qualities, but the artificial treatment of the drapery falling from the knees 
in stiff loops and at an impossible angle, and the little figure of the 
Kushan donor leave no doubt of its later age. 

Though not far removed in age from the foregoing, fig, 144 presents 
a marked contrast in style, Pancika, here, has none of the fierceness of 
the war-god. He is the peace-loving god of wealth and prosperity. His 
eyes are mild, his features gentle, and he holds no spear in his hand. 
But the contrast goes deeper than this. For there is no spark of originality 
in any of the figures of this group. Pancika, HariQ, the cherubic children, 
even the Bacchic rout on the base—^all are typical of the smooth, con¬ 
ventional and well-rounded work that the sculptors of this period were 
turning out in a ceaseless stream; all finished with exemplary precision, 
but all dull and uninspired, A feature in which their lack of originality is 
specialty conspicuous is the figures of the children, which are merely 
stilted replicas of familiar garland-bearing Amorini, like those in figs. 91 
and 148, while another is the artificial draping of Pancika’s skirt over his 
left knee, which, as in the preceding figure (fig. 143), follows the slope 
of the leg instead of falling vertically, as the law of gravity requires. It is 
a blemish common to many sculptures of this period. 

In the story of Gandhara art few figures afford so good an opportunity 
q£ coijjparing the styles of different periods as those of the crouching 
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Atlants. Turn back, for example, to fig. 52, which is one of the earliest, 
and remind yourself of the giant strength of this Atlant, of the boldness 
and simplicity of the modelling and of its freedom from any note of self- 
consciousness. Then go on to fig. loS and remark the refined and aca¬ 
demic style of the Early Maturity Period, and the conscious effort of the 
sculptor to be true to his Greek prototype. And now look at the two 
Atlants illustrated in figs. 145 and 146, both so strikingly t)'pi(aJ of the 
Lrater Maturity Period. Could anything be more foppish and effeminate 
than the former, \vith his carefully curled whiskers, weak mouth and 
languishing eyes ? Or could there be a greater contrast with fig. 52 than 
the soft angelic form of the latter.? 

We may conclude this chapter with three more examples (figs. 147-9) 
selected from decorative pieces of architecture. Particularly attractive is 
the exquisitely carved Corinthian capital, fig. 147, In stylishness and 
perfection of technique this capital takes its place beside the finest of the 
cult statues such as figs, lyj and 138. A happy touch in its design is 
the little figure of a haloed Bodhisattva emerging from the centre of the 
acanthus leaves. Much has been written about this type of Gandhara 
capital. From the fact that similar figures were introduced into Roman 
Corinthian capitals for the first time during the reign of Caracalla 
(a.d, 21 r-17) the late Vincent Smith inferred that the Gandhara examples 
must be later than 217.? Vincent Smith’s chronology, however, is quite 
untenable, and there is in fact no justification for supposing that the idea 
was borrovved from Rome. If there was any copying at all, it is surely 
more likely to have been done by the West rather than the East since 
sprightly devas and yakshas emerging from leaves or flowers had long 
been a favourite device in the Early Indian School, as witness, for 
example, the well-known Tree of Life and Fortune on the south jamb 
of the Western Gateway of the Great Stupa at Sanchi which dates from 
the first century B.c. Obviously this near-at-hand source of Buddhist art 
was the one from which the idea would be most likely to find its way 
into the art of Gandhara, 

Though of much the same age as the foregoing, fig, 148 is of a totally 
different stamp. It is typical of the large group of which the keynotes are 
a rather smarmy prettiness coupled with a mechanical perfection of 
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technique. Notable representatives of this group are figs, 116^19 and 
124 among the reliefs, and figs, 134, 135, 1391 140, 141, i44“^ among 
the statues. With the motif of the wavy garland home on the shoulders 
of Araorini or yakshas we have already made acquaintance in an earlier 
example from the Lower Monastery at Nathu (fig. 91), and a comparison 
of the two gives us a clear idea of the change that came over the spirit 
of Gandhsra sculpture between the first and second phases of the 
Maturity Period. While fig, gi is simple, direct and unpretentious, fig. 148 
relies for its charm on its elaboration of decorative detail, its pretty faces 
and highly-finished workmanship. It is, indeed, about as good a sample 
of this particular s^le as could be found. Even when this phase of 
Gandhara art was at its zenith such a high standard was exceptional, and 
in course of time the quality deteriorated more and more. Typical of this 
large body of inferior carving is the ornamental door-jamb shown in 
fig, 149, which follows the old Indian pattern but shows little pride of 
design or workmanship. In this case we are fortunate in having for 
comparison another door-jamb of the same type (fig, 79) which shows 
us this same art in its adolescent stage when the Indian and Hellenistic 
elements were beginning to coalesce. Between the t^vo, Gandhara art 
had run roost of its course from the first to the third century a,d. 

The empire of the great Kushans came to an end when Vasudeva was 
defeated by the Sasanians in the second quarter of the third century A.p., 
and thcrovith came also the destruction of the Buddhist monasteries 
throughout the North-West, evidence of which is furnished by the many 
small hoards of Vasudeva’s coins found there. They were buried beneath 
the floors of the monks' cells and not thereafter reclaimed by their 
owners. From this catastrophe dated also the virtual end of the Gandhara 
School of sculpture for which there could henceforth have been little 
demand. Here and there, no doubt, Buddhist settlements still survived 
in a shrunken, moribund condition, and descendants of the old sculptors 
may occasionally have been commissioned to execute such carving as 
they were capable of. And for the first generation it may be presumed 
that the standard of their work was maintained at much the same level 
as it was at the time the monasteries were destroyed; but thereafter, from 
about A.D, 260 until the come-back of the Kidara Kushans four genera¬ 
tions later, nothing seems to have been left of the old-time artistry and 
little of the old-time skill in craftsmanship. Two samples will suffice to 
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make my meaning clear {figs. 150-1). Fig. 150 is a small panel which 
was purchased near Sahrl-Bahlol and is now in tfie Peshawar Museum. 
It is said to be of steatite and to have come from Afrido-Dhen. The 
subjects depicted are: above, the ‘Presentation of the four bowls below, 
the Death Scene {Mahdparinirv^)^ Both follow the orthodox tradi¬ 
tions,^ but the workmanship is of the poorest kind. Obviously it is late 
and decadent, but it is the sort of relief that an incompetent craftsman 
might have turned out at any time after about a.d. zoo. On the other 
hand, the decadence of fig. 151 is due less to the personal shortcomings 
of the sculptor than to the general decline of the period. We shall 
appreciate this if we compare fig, 151 with the other reliefs of the same 
scene the Orand lUiracle of Sravasti—-illustrated in figs. laz—Blven 
the latest md most decadent of these, fig. 123, is substantially less 
degenerate in style than fig. 1511 and this is true not only of the general 
design, which in fig. 151 is almost geometric in its formality, but of the 
individual figures which are copies of conventional types without any 
trace of creative imagination. 

» For wJi« txanpla of the Deith Scene, figs. 68. 72,87, 1*7, 1*8 and tig. 
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CONCLUSION 

{fig, 152) 

Such, in rough outline, is the story of the Early School of Buddhist art 
in Gandhara, as revealed by my discoveries at Taxila, Now that we 
know the truth and can follow, step by step, the course of its evolution, 
we may wonder why earlier efforts at its reconstruction fell so wide of 
the mark. Still more may we wonder at the way in which even the 
highest authorities on the subject failed to distinguish between this 
Early School of Gandhira art and the Later School which was flourishing 
between the latter part of the fourth century and towards the end of 
the fifth century of our era. For, although these two Schools had a 
common ancestry (although, indeed, one sprang phoenix-like from the 
ashes of the other), the differences between them are so glaring that 
they might well have been recognized long before Taxila yielded its 
clear and conclusive evidence. Let us consider what these differences 
were. 

In the Early School the sculptors worked almost exclusively in stone 
suitable for fine carving. Doubtless they were familiar with chy and 
terracotta, but, so far as I am aware, not a single figure in any of these 
materials which is referable to this Early School has survived throughout 
the length and breadth of Gandh^a; and even at Taxila, w*here no 
suitable stone was available, there is only one example of relief work in 
lime-stucco dating from this period. In the Later School, on the other 
hand, sculptors worked all but exclusively in lime-stucco or clay, some¬ 
times burnt into terracotta, clay being commonly in positions protected 
from the weather, lime-stucco and terracotta in more exposed ones. No 
doubt the adoption of these materials in place of the earUer stone was 
due primarily to the demand for sculpture in districts where there w'as 
no stone suitable for fine carving, but where there w'as no shortage of 
limestone or clay. This was eminently the case at Taxila, the largest city 
in the North-West and the oldest and greatest stronghold of Bud^sm, 
where the only two local stones are a flint-Iike limestone, of which the 
hills are composed, and a coarse sandstone, which could be employed 
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for images such as those illustrated in figs, 17 and 28, but did not lend 
itself to finer work. 

And this brings us to the second outstanding difference between the 
two Schools, namely, the extent of the areas in which they flourished. 
Whereas the Earlier School was limited to the Peshawar Valley and 
neighbouring tracts west of the Indus, where the indispensable schik and 
other fine-grained stones could be quarried, the Later School extended 
over a much wider area, from Taxila east of the Indus as far to the north¬ 
west as ancient Bactria and the banks of the Oxus, It was because of the 
wide extent of this School in Pakistan, India and Afghanistan, far beyond 
the boundaries of Gandhara, that in my book Taxila I adopted for it the 
designation of ‘Indo-Afghan'. This I did after consulting with the 
Director of the French Mission in Afghanistan, M. J. Hackin, and I still 
incline to believe that in many ways that designation was preferable to 
'Later Gandhara School*, which, in deference to some of my critics, I 
have substituted in the present publication. For, notwithstanding tiie 
admittedly close relationship between the two Schools, it is manifestly 
desirable to employ a term which will avoid any risk of confusing one 
School with the other and at the same time to give some idea of the 
different areas in which the two Schools flourished, and to indicate that 
the second School was in all probability developed on the soil of 
Afghanistan, not in Gandhara, 

Thirdly, apan from the materials of which they were made, there were 
signal differences in the essential character of the sculptures of the two 
Schools as well as in the design of the structures on which they were 
displayed. At the time when the Early School first took shape, the stupa 
was still the dominant object of cult worship, as it had been in the Early 
Indian School, and in all important sangkdramas there was a large central 
stupa encompassed by a number of relatively small votive stupas. It was 
on the adornment of these latter monuments that the stone reliefs 
described in this book w'ere for the most part employed, a few only 
serving as ex-voto offerings which were subsequently collected and 
housed in buildings set apart for the purpose, and a few also for the 
enrichment of minor architectural members such as the risers in the great 
stairway at Jamal-Garhi. At the period of which we are speaking the small 
votive stupa generally took a simple form, consisting of a square or 
circular base with a cylindrical drum and dome above, and one or more 
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umbrellas crowning the whole; but with the passing yeats many small 
modifications were introduced into this simple design, and variety was 
imparted to it by the diverse character of the pictorial reliefs and decora¬ 
tive carvings which embellished the surface of the monument. 

As in the Early Indian School, the subjects of these reliefs were the 
Birth ijataka) stories of the Buddha in his previous lives and the chief 
events in his last life, but in Gandharan art the former are much rarer 
than they had been in the older art of India. By the time the Later 
Gandhara School emerged, the form and decoration of stupas, both 
large and small, had tmdergone radical changes. Their bases were now 
split up into two or more receding terraces, and these in turn were 
covered with tines of Buddha or Bodhisattva figures set in ornamental 
niches and divided one from another by stunted pilasters of debased 
Corinthian pattern. For by this time the Buddha or Bodhisattva images 
had become supreme and ubiquitous as objects of adoration, and 
were being endlessly multiplied on every imaginable scale, from the 
tiny figures impressed on clay sealings and buried in the heart of stupas 
to the colossal cult statues enshrined in chapels, 30 ft. and more in 
height. And this kind of decoration, with its myriads of duplicated 
figures, was, of course, at once facilitated and encouraged by the use 
of clay and stucco in place of stone, since it was now possible to cast 
the images and architectural embellishments in moulds, and to repeat 
them indefinitely and with the least passible labour over the surface of 
a monument. 

But, though the new clay or stucco technique was productive of a vast 
amount of indifferent, careless and unimaginative work, it also lent itself, 
in the hands of the more gifted artists, to work of a higher order than 
anything of which the Earlier School had shotvn itself capable — work 
which was remarkable for its command of form and vitality of expression, 
coupled in some cases with a spirituality which anticipated the best 
efforts of the Gupta Age in India. Here I can give no more than a single 
example of the striking differences which in this respect distinguish the 
sculpture of the Earlier and Later Schools, It concerns the Bodhisattva 
images. Among the finest known specimens of such images belonging 
to the Earlier School are those illustrated in figs. 137 and 138. The 
outstanding characteristics of these two figures are, on the one hand, 
their superb execution with its clean, clear-cut chiselling and elaborate 
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decoration; on the other, their air of foppishness and swagger, eminently 
suited to a royal prince, but less so to a Bodhisattva, whatever his royd 
parentage. Of any expression of spirituality in these statues there is not 
a trace. But now turn to the last illustration in this book—a Bodhisattva 
head of the Later School from a group at the Kalaw^ Monastery at 
Taxila, and mark the look of dignified composure, peace and compassion. 
In the whole realm of Buddhist art there is surely no image of a Bodhi¬ 
sattva in which the artist has succeeded so well in 'incarnating spirit in 
matter 

I hope that I have now said enough to give the reader some idea of 
the radical differences which distinguish the Earlier and Later Schools 
of Gandhanm art. Such differences imply a long and active period of 
evolution betw-ecn the eclipse of the Earlier School in the first half of the 
third century a.d, and the appearance of the Later School in the second 
half of the fourth centuiy-. What happened during this century and a half? 
No connecting links between the two Schools have yet been found in the 
Panjab or North-West Frontier; nor, for two very good reasons, does 
there seem any likelihood of their being found on the soil of Pakistan, 
The first reason is that the whole of that terrain has already been rela¬ 
tively well explored and it is hardly believable that the existence of such 
remains, which must have been both widespread and abundant, could 
have escaped all observation. The second reason is that the Early 
Gandhara School owed its development mainly to the patronage which 
the imperial Kushan rulers, from Kadphiscs I to Vasudeva, gave to 
Buddhism, and the eclipse of the School came, suddenly and completely, 
when the Kushan power was broken, the Buddhist monasteries destroyed 
and the Kusl^ themselves driven back to their former home in Bactria, 
It was there, In the north of the modem Afghanistan, where the Kushans 
had long before become imbued with the brilliant cultural legacy of 
provincial Hellenism, that we must, in my view, look for the missing 
links between the Early School of Gandhara and that Later and very 
different School of Art which the Kushans brought back with them when 
they returned to the North-West in the second half of the fourth century, 
and which was flourishing there so richly and luxuriantly until the final 
overthrow of the Kushans and the utter destruction of the Buddhist 
monasteries at the hands of the Wliite Huns. 
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Fij?. I. SjiTnbol of the Three Jewels {trirairm)—%Uc^ Buddhsi, ihc Law and the Order— 
attended by a guard ian yaksha. On the suminit of the Northern Gateway of the Great 
Stupa at Sifichi. Marshall and Fouchcr, Momwtenis a/ vol, ii* pt 30. 
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Fig. 3- Qu«n iMiiyii nn Icinis, s^Tnbul of ihe dhinc Rirth i>f 
the BuddhUr tin the Extern tlan^w^y of the Great Stupa at 
Safichk ManihsU and Foucher, Mammi^ts q/ Sailchh vo'h I, 
pp, 1S3 and ig7; voL ir^ pi. 41, 




Fig- 4 {■&}■ Hodhi-iree and 
throne, a^tnLtoli^ing the Ellu- 
mioat Inn. Wheel of the LaWp 
symbol [King the First Scrmcm. 
On the Gaieway of Sttipa 3 at 
S&Aehr. Ibid. voL iiJp pi. 103e. 


Fig* 5 . Adoration of a stupa, symbalixing the Death 
of the Buddha. On the Western Gateway of the Great 
Stupa at Slflchi- lirsd. voh tt. pt. 6j. 
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latter part of the Vi^vimtj&ra J^talca. On the Northern Gateway of the Cjrcat StQpa at 
^lanihall and Fuuehcr, iff Sdilchl^ voL ii^ pi, ig. 
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"jsr'’; 

Fouehcr, Momimtnu of SsHchl, vol. i, pp. izi-j; v 5 . 11. 1^50. 
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Fig. 9. Three of the sis mferior hesvens On the Easlgm Galeway 

ofthc Gireat Stilpaat SMchL Manhail arid Foucherp Mmummn a/ SmM, vol. ip 
p. 227: pi' 49 a* 
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Fi^, 11. A 6 ccn& nf imidni; [he rockd. On the Northern Gateway 

of the Great Stupa at Sl/kKi, and Foucbcrfc &f 

Sdtichh voL Ip pp. zaS-^; vol, n, p|, 34^ a. 
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Fig. 12. Dwiirf Ailanta [kunitihaiufas}. On thu Western C^ntewny of the Great Srtipa at 
SiArhi. MarstiaJI and Foucher, Mnaummlf o/ SSReM, vol, j, pp. 140-1 j vol. ti. pi. 
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Fij?. 13, Toilcl'tray with pair of lovci^^ From Sirkap. NBlional Mufsctim of Pakistan, 
Karachi. Diom. ^ in. Grey schist, MorshalL T^xila, wl, 11, p. 494, no- ; voL ill, 
pi, J44, no. 6z. 
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Pig, l 4 r Tpilct-tnty with cinnkbg-3Cf ne. From Sirkap, Mu^um of P^ki^twi, 

KanichL Diam. yji in. Gmy schist. Maj^halU Taxtla, voL ll, pp, 494-5* np. hj; 
voL uu pL 144^ no. 63. ^ 
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Fi(t. IS- Toilct-tray with hippocamp and rider. From Sirkap. Taxila \[ua«um. Diam. 
^■{iz in. Grey schiat. Marshall, Tttxila, vol. ii. p. 496 r no. 74; voi. iti. pi. 144. no. 74 - 
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Kg, 16. crowded dtirtking.sc.nc Fmm Sirfcap. X^tioral Mus,:gm. New Delhi 

D«m. 6 a Oreemsh-gi^ ^colHe. T^^iiu. vol. „, p. +95, p,, 
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Fig. 17* Toiljet-tray w-ith sca-itionstcri ridden by half-drapcd female with Liaby. From 
Sirkap. Taxila Museum. Diam« J ia in. Steatite \[arshall, Taxila, vol. ll, p. 49 ^, no. 76; 
vol. Ill, pi- 145 p no. 
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Fi(r. i8. Toikt-tray with AphniJiti' and winited Etutcs. From Nafni, Peshawar 
District. Fnimcrly in L. W. Jardim- Col|«ciiort. Diam. 4-75 in. 
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{a) 

Fifs. 19 , F«niplc staftieHc. FTi*n Sirk>p. Nniimal MuKgm of PakUtan, Karachi 
Ht. 7'25 in- Chlorhic micaceous schiit, Manhall, Taxila, wl, II, p. 701, no. 4 ; 
vol. III, pL 211, no, 411 and fi. 
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Fj«. 20. Femalt statuette. From Block D', Siricap. National Museum of Pakistan. Karachi. 
Ht. 9 in* Chloritic micaceous schist. Marshall, Td.xj 7 a, vol. ii, p, 701, no. 7; voL lir* pi. 211, 
no. 3^ and A. 
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31. Urackct in fom\ of a ai. InucHhiid brocket in fum uf a winged drva. From Sirkap. 'I'w^tila 

Fram fiirkiip. Tamila Museum. Ht. 4^75 in. iVIuseum. Length 6^62 in. Pole chlorili^cd micaceous schiat. /W. vol. lip p-70lp 

Chloritixed mica^.'couH sehist. Marshall, Taxila^ h j IIIh pi- 213., nn ri* 

vol. llh p- 7M, no. vo]. Ilip pi. 212, no. Sh 
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Fig. 13, Brsick-et in form of a win^d From 

KunAla. Tojcila iMuseum. L^opK 7^5 in. Micaceous 
schiat. Marshall, Taxila, vtiL n, p, 70}, no. iS; vol. tu, 

pi. no. rS. 


Fip. 24 . BrBdi{!t in form of a uinpd rfftvfl. "From 
LhaTmar|jik^(?). British Mu$cutii- Hr- *5^75 
1 *al<Me $chist. /f.C.-E.G* vol. f, p, arj, fip 3^. 
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as. Brackel in form of a winRcd deii. From Dhamiarfjika. Tasila Museiwi* length t3'S in- 
(hianz schist. Marehall, Taxiia, vul. it, p. 703. no. 16; voL lit, pi. 213, i». ifi. 
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Fiif. j 6. Unidentified J^toka. Frnm Block E^ Sirkapr Taxila ^luscum. Ht. 13‘25 in. Micuceous schist. 
Marshdll, Ttjxiia, vol. ir, p. jzt, no. 135; voL itj, p!. 225, no, 135, 
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Fig. 29+ Kc^td of OiofiyAEiis, From Siricap, 
NatiDnalMuMumofPakistjn^ Kanichi. Ht.j'75 in. 
Silver repou^s^. Marshall, TaxUa, vol. tl+ p, 614, 
no. 21 ^VOL IN, pi. 




Pil4, JO. Stutueite of li^ptEnn 
c^hitd-gcKl E-farpaeratcs. Krom 
Sirkap. Natumal Mu&cum of 
Pakistan^ Kamehj. Hr, 5 Irt. 
Pmnze. Ihid, 11^ p. 605, 
no. 417 j m, pL rS6f. 


Frnmk head. Froni Sifkap. N'aiiunal 
Miucurn of Pakisian, Karachi. Ht.2-37 in. UulT- 
coloured tcrm-cotta. fbid. voL n* p. 451 * m. 47 1 

vol. nr, pi. 133, no. 47. 
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Fi|f. 32» Head uf Shatyr. Ht. 8 "iz in- 



Fi(j[. 34- IHt. 6- irir 



Fi(t. 33 - nu +‘S m. 3 ” i"- 

Stucco hcad» ftotn Ap«<l»l Tanplc in Sirkap. 32 ; National Museum of PakblW, Ka«chi: 33-55 Ta*i 1 ii Muacum. 
Cf. Maj^^halU T^xtla, vdI t\, pp, 517-1^^ 2+ 3^ lo^ vpU tii, pL ii a, 10. 
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Kt. +‘5 in. 



Fi)^. 38. Ht-md ijf |kK3tiMi4ttva» Hi* 475 



Fi«^ 37* Wt- 6-5 in. 


J^iK- 3^. Head of colofi^l Bodhbaitvia. Ht. 13^5 in. 


Stucco hewU from Apsidal Temple in Sidcap, 36: Naikmal Museum. New Delhi; 3T^j TBKila Museuni. 
Marshall, Taxifa, voL 11, pp. nos* S. 11* 20, iq - vol. m, p], 14!!^ new. 8 11: pi, r+oe, A, 
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Pig. 41. Si>-tiillMl ' Prcst-miitinii of tht llridc m SiJtlliilrthii'. I'rdm Taltht-i-Rahi, I tt. 5 5 in. Hritish Mustuni, 
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41. Piirthinn Fnim Sirkfip. Fig, 44, Hi. in. 

TbkIIo Museum. Ht. 5-25 in. MarehDll, Ta.vHa. ^ Relicfa formerly in the Church Missionary Sucteiy's Culteciicin* 

Vol, II, p. ftll, 5a; vol. Ill, pi. 18R. 5a. I'ctthiwBr; now ift l\-ithawur Museum. 
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riy+ 46 is nn^v [n tfitf Pi^^Mwiir Mu&«uifi+ 
















































t»LATE 30 



Fig. 48. Triton in trianguliu- panel, BritUh Museitm, Ht. 7-5 in. A.G-B.G. vol. 1. p. *41, fig, 123 
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Fiff. 40. Family drinkinK-sccrf af five From Hadda. S, Afshan.^rin. Musie CJuimct. Paris. 

lU. 6 5 in. 



Fiji. so. Family drinking-™, From fMda. S. Afghanistan. Kabul Mi«eum. Ht. 6 5 in, 
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ipf- 5 (* n nnkmg-soenc of two coiJ|jlt3^, can’ed on lion-fiKktcd pcde^^tal. Luhouf Museum. 
Hr, 9-15 in. voL p. 151, fig^ j^Or 



Fig. S2. Crauchifig Atlnnt: Lahore MuMum. 
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Fil?. Gift of the Jctnvann GHnclcrih tjoides* Mard&rii in»w in PtahAwdr Museum. Htr 8 in+ /l.G+-B'+G» vd|+ p. 474p ^3i9' 
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^ 5 ^'' ^ he [ntcrprv^tJon of dreun. Etorn Guides^ ^^Tnr^tpn' now 

in Peshawsir Muarum, Ht. 6 in. A.G,-B.C. vat, i. p. 295, fijj. tsi. Photnaraph bv 
Mr Caddy. 



Fig. 35, The Seven Step* of tLe rnfant Buddha. From Swfit. Guides* Mesa. Mardnn; mw 
in Peshawar Muswum. Ht. bin. A.G.-B.G, vol. t. p, 307. fig. 135, Phetograph by 
Mr Caddy, 
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Fi(t- Duplicait of Fig. 54- Photograph by Archacolo^sital Department. 



Fig, S7- Duplicate of Fi(|. 55. Phrotograph by Archaeological Department. 












PLATE 36 



Fig, 5S+ Dath tiF the InCimt Ducldha. From Swat, Ciuidcs^ Mess^ Msrd^n^now in PeshSwar MuMum. 
lit. io"5 in. A.G,-BJ^r vul, jo9p fig. 156. 
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Fig S9. The First Sermofi- From Loirti'an T&ngai 
Calcutta Miweuni. Hu m. i 

p, 431, fig. 119. 


Fiff. 60- DfT-a- From 
Dharmaraj ika bI Taxila, 
Tflxila ^Iuseum. Ht, 
13-5 in, Chlontbwd 
micaoeciw schtsu 
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Fir, 6i. The gift of the bundle of gnus. Guides' Mess, Mardan; now in PeshiSwar Museum, Ht, rS‘6 in. 
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FJr. 62, Adortnion of ilie Bodhisutiva'* in the Ttas-astrimia Heaven. Guides’ >Iew, Mardan: 

tlow in PesMwar -Vluscuiiri. Hi. 151 in. 
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Fig- 63- The Budilha and V'ajrapani. Berlin MufScum. Ht. 15'75 in. 
A.G.-B.G^ vol. 11, part i, p, 49, fig, 3^6^ 
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Fig. 64. FflTTialc i^uardp with shieiJ and 
spear* Guides* MesSp Mardan; nt>w in 
Peshawar Museum^ Ht. 15 in. 



Fig. 65. Muaidan playing nti lute. 
Frtim Swat. Guides' Mardafi ; 

now in Peshawar N'lnsenin. Ht^ 
15-1 in. 
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Fig, 66, The Buddha afid a Rr^hmaii ascriic. Guides* Nlard^; now in Pcshnunr Museum, Ht. 15 ifu 
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Fig, 67, The attack of Mira. Guides' Mess, Murdan; row in Feshiwar Muscutn. Ht, 15*25 in. 
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Ftj(. AlaftiSparinin-dna oI ihe Buddha, Guides' Mess+ Mard^n; ociw in E^catilwar Mustfuim 
Ht. loj in. j'LG.'B.G. %ol. ip p. 557* fig. ^76+ 
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Fig. 69. Stibmissictn of ihe Niiga Apilala* From Sangbao, Bombay Museum, 
Ht. 7 tt m. A.G.~B.G, vol. 1, p, 551, fig. * 74 - 
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7^' The Worship of the ^Phrcic Jt-wels. F'mm t^wer Monasicrii' Nalhu. 
Calcutta Museum. Ih. 8 75 in. AXJ*-HXj. voL ip p. 428, fi|E. 216. 
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Fig, 7t» fJauimna and the tVriilMian ascetics, Ffotn Rhode, nesf Sanghao, Lahnie Museum 
Ht, 6 3; in. A,G.~B.C. voL 1, p. 377. % tpi. 
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Fig. 7a. Mcthdparinin-dna of the Buddha. Frcun Lavi-er Mon^fery at Nathu. 
Lahore^ MuiKum. Ht. g ii in. A.G.-B.G. va\, j, p, 565, lig/alti. 
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Fiit. 74. Tlic Biulhisattva in the Tuahita heaven. Fraiti Sikrt. Lahore Musciini. Ht. 13 in, 
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Fig. 75, The Buddha and ihe Naga-raja Kalika, Frtifli Sikri. l^huTt Mukluh. Hi. in 
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Fig. 76. The nucJclhp and ihi: gmss-oitier Svaatika. From Sikn. Lahore iMuaeum. 
lit, 13 in. A.G.^S.G. vol. p. 3^1 ^ fig. IQ7+ 
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Fijf. 77, Prea^enlaliun of ihe four bcglStirtK-bowk^ From SikTin Lahore Museum. Hi, 13 io. 
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7^, Yiikifia with Krape-vini; sctpII. Pro- 
vcnincc not kno^Tir Peshawar Museum. 


Fif;. 79+ Ooor-'jmb with empanelled hgurc^v 
Fmom Dharmartjjka Stupa . Taxi la Museum- 
Hi. :^&-5 in. Chloritized micaceous schist. 
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Fig. So. Fragment of n frieze with bu 4 « of celofriils beneath mrehe^. Fiom 

Muacum. |.«ngih 6-5 in. Chloriiized micaceous schist. Marshall, Taxiht. vol. ll. p. 71O. . j . ■ . 

pl, 117+ no. 7S. 



?’ig. 81. Fragment of a frieie, decoratwi 'w ith intenwired vine stems. I'rom Dharmarfiji^- Taziltt 
Museum. l.engih 7‘2S in, Chloritic rnicaeeous achisr. Ibid. vol. 11, p. 7 '®. no- Si* 
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Ei|^. 83. DrinkinK-i^ci^i^c uf and qti«:n. From Kilfir~kot. Ilritisih t 24-25 in. 

Ihid. v<i]. K p, JS3i 133^^+ orid p. 256. 
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Fi(j, fl4. The starving UcKlhisattva, Probably' from JamM-Garhi. Brilish MuKum. 
fCt. 7 in, A.G.-B,G, voL i, p. 381. fig* i 93 - 
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Fig. Sj. Coll statue of the Builtlhu. Lahore Museum. 
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Fig. 86 + Cult statue of the Huddh^^ Lahofc Miucuirth Ht. 4 5 









PLA'l’E 60 



Fig. SKh Prcs^sntation ta the Uuddha of a miingo grosT? by the courtesan Ainrapali> 
From Upper at Naihu. Calcutta Museum. 



















PLATE 51 



Fi(t. 89. Yahfki stMiding beneath a M/ff trt*. Fmm Upper Mpnastery 
Hi NbiJiu. Calcutta Miisttirn. Ht. 







PLATE b2 



Fiu. go. Fif^mL^nt pcarfiont of five fibres. Fmin I^nywi Tanj^fti. Culcutta iViuscuirix Mi. ii in* 



Fijg. Base omamcnteU wirh j^r^rland &nd Erofces. Fmm [xawcr Monastery' at Nathu, 

Cdciittn Museum. Ht. 7-5 in. 









PLATE 



Fik-SV tp of the women. From Takhi-i-Bahi. Uritiih Museum. Ht. 6 in. 
. 4 .G.-B.C?, vol. 1 , p. JS^r fiK- 179. 






PLATE 64 



Fi>{. 93, Frai^crtt fnjm q scene of the Slccprni; Women, From Dhurmw^jikii. T^xita 

Muscnm. Ht* i 9 -si*i. Phyllitc, Marshall. TavjVa, vol. pp. 7,3., 

pl. 2lS, no. 99, ' 





PLATE 65 



Fie. 94 - Maya's dream, Fmm Kolowan MohBsttry. Natiuoal MuMum, New Delhi. Lenph 15-6 ui. PhyIJitc. 
.Manthall, Tsxita, v«}. tl, p. 712, no, 92; ^loL iii, pj. ajS, no. 92, 

















plate 66 



Fig, 93, Tlic child Bndhis^HVfl going! to scHdoI in a rafn-cart. From Ch^rsadd Tehsil^ PesKiwar DUlrict. 
Victoria and Albert Muiieum^ London. Hi. 14 in. 





PLATE 67 



Fi|?. 96. The Buddha in unidentified scene. Frfjm Patati4-Dhep% Chlruida. Peahiwiir Museum 
Ht. 14 in. A.S.R. 190Z-3, p. 169* no, aft and pi, nasvii^ 5. 



PLATE 68 



(^7. Adcimiori of a stOpa. Fmon Swai> Britrab Museum. Ht. 6 in. 








PLATE 69 



Fig/98. The Buddha enthnmcd with V^jnpa^i and seven female devotees. Fmm Dhaimar^itca, 
Taxila Museum. Ht. 1910. Phyllite. MaisKall, TaxUa, vpU «, p- ttS, no, sat; vol. til, 
pi. aai,no. lit. 




VLATK 70 



Fir. 99. BirlK nf thr LiyddKa, Pmvcnancc unkTiowri* FVsh^wtr .Museum. 



too. Mimck at hr&vasti. Frnm Dhurmur^jikS. Ttutjlm Mu^um. Hl, tt in. PliyHite, 
Marshall Taxi/a^ voL u, p, ^20, no. i^2.\ vol. m, p|. 223^ tio, 152 





['LATE 71 


Pi)i. 101, 'I'He [hiddKfi under pipul tansjpy, FTom rJhamuirfjikii. Iftnila Museiuti. fit. 
i>'5 in, (’hyllite. Marthill. Taxih. %ol. ii, pp- 7^1-2. > 4 J; vol. iii, pi. 234, nn. i +i- 



Fig. tea. Entrtstv of the gods in the Tushita heaven. KTimi Dharmarijikii. Tasila Museum, 
lit K 75 in. I’hVnirt- Marshall, Taxih. vol. tl, p. 713. m. 93; vol in, pi. a 17, no. 93 - 


PLATE 72 



t&4. Birth of CKnndaka and Kaiifhaks. Fr«3fii 
Jiam^-CjarhL CAkutfa Ht. ^ in. A.G.~ 3 .G* 

voL p. ji 8^ fijf. 163, 


Fi|f. ios. Wnaiilmgrnaich. From Jamal-ClarhL Cukutt^ 
Mit&ckmi. lit. ri in. ibid. vol. u. p. ir, fig. 30J. 


Fig. joj, part of a fiipk. tff) Submia^sion 
of Nflga ApalBk. (&) Unidcntiiiisd. Fmtn 
jamiJ-Garhr. Calcutta Musi^um. Hi, 
az’Sin. AXJ.^B.U^ voL i, p. 541^^ fig. zyz. 













PLATE 73 



Fijfk Jo6. From DharmnriSjihil. Taxila Mu^um. Lengths ft. 11 in. Phyltiti\ Marsball, Tn.viYa^ vol. 14 pp^ 71 i-xz^ 

nos. ^aa and ft; vol. IXI, pi. nj^ nos. 9O0 and h. 



plate 74 



Fig, 107. Visit of Indra the Buddha. Frum Gin\ Taxila. Ta^la Museum. Ht. :£t'X5 in, 
Phyllitc. MiuahallT TftJnla, vol, tip p. 716, no. iij; vof, m, pi. 219, no. 113, 




PLATE 75 




PLATE 76 



Fi^. 1 [O. The Buddha. Lahorr Museum. Ht. 3 fi. 5 in. 



PLATE 77 



Fig, in. The Buddha. Fmti DhflnTtar^ika.Tflj:iJa 
Mu&cum. Hi. 3 ft. I in. Phyllite. Morshsll* 
vpL n* P-. 724t no. 15H; voL iit, pi, 2x5* no. 158. 



Fig. ir 2 . HaritT. Ftom TeWit-i 
Bahl. Pc«hAvi'ar Museum^ 

B.G. vol. 11+ 129, 37 ^’ 






PLATE 78 



FifkCr 1 13. MirAfrle the bladi snake at Rajaj^^ha. Fn>m Ra^i|:at(?), [^hoTip Museum, hit. in 

AJJr-B.G. voL I, p. 453, fijt. 2.^7. 




PLATE 79 



Fij?. 114, 'Wx Buddha s frinn the City and oinnecitd sct*nc!i, 

l^hure MuSiCum. Ht. 24-5 in. 






PLATE 80 












KLATE gl 



Fi(r, I r6. Three teener from the story of Nandi. Fmrn jKm&l-Ciarhi. CiJcutli Mui^^um. 
lii. 2J-7S sn. AXt.~BXf. vdI. i, p. 47ip fi^. 2j8. 











PLATE 82 



Fig. 117 , Tht First Siermon. From Loriylo Tant^i^ Calcutta ^< 1 u 9 cum. Ht. is^s in. 
A.G.~B.G. vol, 1 , p. 433 ^ I5]3. 2io, 








PLATE S 3 



Fig. il8. Visit <]f [ndni to the Buddha. Fpmi LoriySn Tangoi. Culcutia Alu^eum. 
Ht. 3 fi. 9^ in. A.G.^BXI* vol. i, p* 493, fig. ^46^ 









PLATE S4 



Eilf. it^r. Fljf;ht of thfr Bodhi^m-'fl fmm KapilavAstu. From Loriydn Tan^aL Calcutia Mu^um. 
Ht. 1 ft. 7 in, A.G^-B.G. vol. p. 557, fi|(. iBz, 


PLATE as 



Fig. 130. Viiil of Indrs la ihr Buddha, Fhwh Mamanc-Dhen, new Chafsoda, 
Fobawar Museum. Hi. jo in. C,/./. vol. 11, p. 171 and pt. Wtxiv, 


PLATE 



Fii^r Ccin\ie™oTi of Nandjir The enticement spenF. Fctini 3. AfgMtiist^n. British Museum 

Hu 11-75 LiiriesiCHic. A.G.-B.G. vol, p. 465, fig. 234. 
































PLATE B? 



Mincic af Stivasli. From L^jnviifi Tangai, Calcutta 
Ht. 19^5 in. vph i* p. 7 *- 
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Fiji. laj. Minctc (if ^rnvostr, Ffum Muhammad Nari, Liilidn: Museum. 
Hi. 3 ft. 5 in, vol, J, p. 193, fiji* 77, 








PLATE afl 



tv J24, Miiflclc of SrflvMti. From Sihri-BstiloL Pesiifivvar Museum. Ht. ai sin. HirpTeave^, 
Hondhooh fo thf Sadpmra in ita Feih^€4ir Muietimn p* 4^1 pi- 



PLATE 90 



Fijs. 1^5. Miracle of i^nivastir From .^phii-HahloS, Peshfiwar Museum. 



Fig. 126^ OroamentiLl canopy. From SahrT-BahloL Peahiwar Mu^um. 




PLATE 91 



F»(f. 137- The death of the Buddha (;infl/w/iarrji;rt-d»«i). From Swat. Calcutta Museum. 
Ht, lo in. vi>l, I. p. sbi, %. Z79- 








PLATE 92 











PLATE 93 



pjjt- tJu. The deaTli <>f the Buddha (ww^d/MartWrT-iiiw). From 'fakhi-i-Bahi- Hritiah MuEeutn. 
1)t, lO'S in- A.Gt^H-G- wl, ii p- S59 p ^7®' 



Fiu. 130 . ViS«ntara Jatalta. BHtiih Museum. Ih, ij asm- 














PLATE M 



Fig. 13 u The Buditlha, atanding in abfiaya^miidr^. 
Laliomc Museum (no. 740 ). 




PLATE W 



Fifl. 111. StondinB imoKcof fHc Buddha. Formerly in Guide*’ Mess, 
Mtwdin. Ht. of head, to-S in. A.G.-B,C. vot ii, p, 59 ij PK- 4+5- 
Fouchcr, of Bud^ift Art, p. 119 and pi. m, i. 





PLATE % 



FtR. ]|3. TKfr BuddhH and the KiSyapas. Fnm Sahri-BahloL Peshdwor XLuaeum. 
Hl 2.0'^ in. A.G.~B.G^ voL ll, p. 343P 461^ 




PLATE 97 



Fig. ] 34 . Standing bnagc of the Duddha. Ftofii Maminc-Dhcp. 
Peshawar Museum, Hf- 3 ft. 1 in- 




PLATE 98 
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PLATE 99 



Fig. 137, Badhissttv* MaitreyB. Frwi Mohri Moradu monistcry, TmTtiUr Taxi la Museum, 
Ht. 3 ft, 4 in. PhyUite. Marshall, vol. 11, p. 711, no. 142^ voL l]r„ ph 233. 






PLATE 100 



Fig. 138. Iluatof Bodhis«tVB. Guides' Mcm, Mardani naw in Peshawar Museum. 



plate 101 



*39’ StanUirti im^e of BcKlhisattv^ Maitrcya, I'lXirix Sahn- 

OahloL Peshawar Muftpum. Hi-3 ft. i ui- voL IL 

p. aii^ fig. +l6- 












PLATE 102 



140. Bw^hisattva jVljijtny«. Lahore Museum. Ht. 2 ft. 9 in. 






PLATE 103 
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PLATE 10 + 



Fitf. 143 ' Seated of pHftcikH+ t'ltm Tahkal^ near PtAhawar^ Lahnir Minteum. 

Ht. 5 ft, II in. AXJ*^B.G. val ii, pp. figs. 



PLATE 105 



J-V 144. Piliicika and Hariti. Frtim Sahri-ttahW, peahivar Museum. Hi. 3 ft. 4 in, 
Harcreavea, liandbooh to Smipturei in Ptihdtvor Muirttm, pp- 44 and 5 *>i P*' 7 - 










PLATE m 



Pig. 145^ Atlant. From KiiU Ghundt MiLrd:ln DbtricL 
Peahfiwar Museum^ Ht. 21-75 in. 



Fig. 1+6. From Jamal-Garhi. Calcutta 

Museum. Hi, 7'5in. 




PLATE 107 



Fig, 147. Corimhian capital. Frcim JamiLCiarhi. Calcutta Museum, Length 2 ft. lo in 
A.G.-B.G. vnt, I, p. 2J5. fig. 112. aiiii .-J-Af./, pi. 77. 



Fig, 148. Fricsc of gafland and anwriri. From KSlanln, Tmila. National Museurn of Pakistan, Karachi 
I.engih is in. Phylliie. Mamlmll. Tavi’lo, voL il. p. 709, no. 72; voL lit, pL 216. no. 72. 











plate \m 



Fi^, 149= Door-jamb. From Dhaimarijtka. Ttixili Museum. Ht. 
iz'7S in. Phyllite. ManiKdl, voL lip p. 704 . no*z?: vol. lit, 

pi. 3I4 p no. az. 






PLATK 109 



Fjr. 150 

(A) death 


Pond with twp«ein:s.(a> pfMcnTatwn of il« four ^U, 
of ilw Buddhn. From Afndo-Dhtrit?)- Ptshawfu 


Museum. 




PLATE 110 



Fiff* 151. 'llic tinnd Minclc nf ftrilvBsti. PcshSwar Museum. 






PLATE nl 



P- Terrecutia head of Bodhisatn u of tlw Later (Indo-Afshirt) Gandhara Sch«>l. 

the Kitawan ^ionlis^ery at Twib. National Museum nf Pakistan Karachi - Ht. 14 ui- 
Maisholl. rn.vi7a. vol. 1, pp- vol. II, p. 470. no* 174 : vol. III. pL i37t. 
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INDEX 

The entrUi refer only io iiemi of art-hisiorie^ and k^mgraphi^ mtere^t 


Acanthus foliage, 19, aa, 31^ 36p S+, sofi 

Adoration, see Worship 

AfghOnist^* t 9 i^Aw [seeaho BaCtda, 

Afiido-Dhcti, 107 
Alcxandda, 19^ 27 
Amorini, see Erotes 
Amrap^i, 69 

Animat 91, 93 1 see also Bullodc, Deer, Dog^ 
Elephant Griffin, Hippocampi Hocm, 
Lion, 0:ten, Peacock, Pig* Ram, Sea- 
monster 

Apaliia, see Submisaion of the Niga ApaJala 

Aphrodite, tp, ai 

Apotheosis sccne^ g6 

Aramaic script* a 

Archaistic work* 64* 97 

ArchitectuTal setting for sculptures^ 44, 9+-S 

Ariadne, r9 

Artemis, 37 

see Pipal 

Ateliers^ itiv, 64, 98, loi 

same aieUer, 24, 34. S3i ^ 

72, 79r 8f* 8s> 9t* tot 
see also Sculptor 
Athene, 52, S3 
Athletic build* 36, 7S, 80-1 
Atbmt, kumbhartda, lO, 15, 39 j 105-6 

Attack of Mara* 10, 47“®; ^ ^ IllLimina- 
lion 

Avalokite^^ra, 96 

Bactria, 5, no, iiz 
Ban^'an 
grove, ta 
tree, 14 

Base of images decorated with reliefs, see 
pedestals 

Bath of the Infant Buddha, 44* 46, So 
Bazin-Fouchcr, E-i 37 
Bead-and-reel, SOi 60 
Berlin Museum* 47 
Bhirhut, 7, S, pi 94 
Bird, S9t see aha Peacock 
Birth of the Buddha. iO| 70* 77* 7®i ®5; 
also Miyi 


Bodh-Gayi| 7> 47* 94 
Bodhi-xcmple* 12 
Bodhi tree, ii, 12 
Bodhiaattva 

earliest representation, 31 
image of, 25, 31 

see also Avalokicdvara, Buddha, Maitrcya 
Bombay Museum, 51 
Boots, high, 3^ 

Brackets, in stupaa* 3-1^3 
Brihman aScctiC, 47^1 J3 
Bi^hmT, 2 

Breasts, mtiltrple, 37 

British Museum, 23, 34, 3b, 37p 72, 73, 76 

Bronxe, 27 

Buddha 

acetic* 61 (earliest representation) 
dress of| 4a> 47t 49 p S^i S2-3 
eariitat representation as the Buddha* 251 

4t,6i,83 

earliest representation as Bodhisattva, 
31-a, 6 t 

hair of, ste Hair: ringleta 
nnage of, 7, 24-5, 46, 48 
represented by symbols, S 
standing Buddha in the round, *5, 6i, 8j 
throne of, see Thmnc 
youthful, S3 
Bullock, 41 

Buner, provenance of sculptures, 77 
Buttock, prominently de^oped* ipi 19 

Caddy, A* 42 

Calcutta Museum* 38, 45, 68* 69, 70, 71, S2, 

87* Sp* 97* 

CemJ^airu}| see Promenade 
Caryatid* 20 ^ see also Piliar 
Casting of images, 28-9, 111 
Chakpat (Swit), 21 
CKiiaada, 64, 72, 76, 92, tot 
Charrres Cathedral, Sa 
CAtfon, 18, 33, 34, 38, 47* 43, 60, 61 
ChlamyS f 24 

Church M^sionary Society^ Peshilwar, 35, 
36> 37i S® 

Circular plan, Sx 


INDEX 


City-K)oddcH^ jae Kspilavastu 
Clay, 31, 109, 111 
Coirw, 3, Sw 4 * 

Cole, Y04 

Coloual 30^ 31^ ill 

Column, m Pillar 
Conception of the Buddha, iz 
Conservatism, 64, 100 
Convenion of Nanda, 94 

Corinthian capital with 6guxe, 106 
see aha Shaft 

Corinthiiui pillar or capital, 3f, 361 43* 44* 
«. 47. 4!f, £4, £&. S 9 , 73. lo*. 14I 
Cotter, Dr, 65 

Death of the Buddha, 10, 54, 68-^9, 97-8^ loS 
earliest TeprescntatiOR, 4^ 

Decorative, love of the, 93-4, 97^ 107 
Deer, to, ii, 14,-91 
akin, 34, 79 
park, see First Sermon 
Deva 

pretty-faced, 89, 911 103 
haloed, 91 

see oho Detf, Winged celeatiala 
Devf, 33, 84 

DhartfUKokrti, 9i lO, 45^ 90 
D^^dm-Buddha, t03 

Dionysus, tpi 26-7, 39, 83; see aho Silenua 
Dipa^ara Jitaka, see Jltaka 
Dos, 1^ White dog barking ml ihe Buddha 
DfapKry foldsp 74, 78, 84 
failing out of the verticiil, t04, tos 
incised linea, 20, 21 ^ 4S, S3, 56, 58, 63, 
74 

modelled, 53, 55* 58. 62, 74 
Dress 

dhoti, 33, 24. 35* 70 
girdle. 20* 33* 34h 3S^ S®» 7o 
hooded mantle, 18 

robe, 44^5* 47* 49* 53-3, 56* 62* 68* 101-2 
Sdrf, 20 

fcaif, 23, 23 1 see aka Flowing acaif 
shawl, 33, 24, 35* aka 
Hhnatiiyn 

tunic, 34 p 27, 33^. 4»* S^i 75 
V-shapedp SS* 101 

see oho Buddha: dress of, ChiiarSt Drapery 
folds, Head-drtss, /finuii£oi«^ Scalloped 
edges* Sleeves, Trousers 
Drinking scenes, 14, iS-19, 33-4* 38^1 
60 


Elephant, to, 75, 77* 93* g6 
Enlightenment, see Uluminadon 
Entreaty^, see Ineiiadon 
EioSj 83 [ see also Erotes 
Erotes (Amorini), *9, 71-3 , 79, 83, 97^ sm 
aka Garland 
Erotic scenes, 17, iS, 33 
Eiijopean-hishian seating, 79 
Eye 

deep-set, 30 

globular and prominent, 18, 30, 31, 23, 23, 
34, 52* 68-9, 71* 83-4, XD4 
half-closed, 83, 100, 103 
long* slanting, 70,. 71, 77 
third eyc(?), 52 

wide-opened, 104; see aka ahpt^; globular 
and prommefli 

Ficus 

fadicap ffe Banyan 
reUgiosst-, see Pipal 
First Sennon* 10, 45;, 52-3, 90-1 
Flight from the City of KapiLavaatu, see 
Great Departure 
Flowing Scarf, 35, 7t, 82 
Fly-w'hisk, 42-3, 98 
Folds, see Drapery folds 
Footprints, 8, 45 
Foucartp P., 37 

Foucher, A,, liij, iv, 31, 38, 40, 42, 35^ 61, 
66, 71, 73, 82, 84, 85, 97 tn, 9S, loi, 
Z04 

Garland, 76, 95, 96 

and Erotea or Amorini, 71^* 95* 195, 
106-^ 

Gift, see Presentation 
Gigantonmdila, 38 
Goblets 

of Parthian period, 34, 60 
s& aisQ VesKla 

Gold, coinage, of the Kushins, 2 
Grand Miracle of Sravasti, see Sriv^tT 
Mirmclc 
Grape, 19 

Great Departure, 86 , 93, 93; see aka Sleep 
of the Women 

Great Miracle of Srivistl, see ^r&vastl 
Miracle 

Greek artists and craftsmen, 5-6, 39^ see 
aiso Imports, Western utists and 
craftsmen 


INDEX 


Gmk ccLiiSp 5 
Greek gods, S3 
in Kushln ooios, 2. 

M also imdtr names afgods 
Greek mattrial culture, $ 

Greek tovni-planningf $ 

Greek vessels* see Vessels 
Griffkn^ 14 

Guides^ Mcm* MardEn, xuii 33* ^ H-f 6lp 6^i 
?8, to? 

Guimet, Music, 3S 

Hackin, j.* iiQ 

3®i ^ 

Hair 

in lodes* 47« 4^^ 54 

long, 36, 37-Sp SS 

parted, 30 

plaited, iS, 20, 23* 27, 3S 

jingleta, 96, 100 

wig-like treatment, 18, 20, 24 

see aim Head'-dress 

Halo, 4=* 6ip 71. 75. 7 % ^2, 92, 106 

absence of, 53 
haloed d'ei.w, 76, 92, 96 
outsize, 56, 6i| 62, 83 
rayed, 104 

rimincd, 56* 61 * loj 
Hargreaves, H., iv, 65* 75 

H^t!, S4* 1C+-5 

Haipocrttes, 27 

Haughton* Maj.-Gen. H. L*. 75 
Head-dress, 33, 55* 57* sOj ^ 4. ** 
garland, 34, 73 
opm^work net, 27 
Parthian, 30 
veil, 84 

see Hair, Parthian, Turban, 

Wreath 
Heavens 

K^dt'oearOf 13 
Nirminarati, 13 
TrayastriniSa* 46 
Tushita, 13, 57* 79. 

Herakles type of Atlant, S?-3 
Hermes, 25* S3 
Herodotus, 37 

Hitfuitiony iS* 33i 34t 3®. 39 j 4 ^* *3 

Hippocamp* 17* 

Hone, 5o> 87 j 9 ^p 99 

lilumination, 10, li* t4i 4® 


Imports 

from the West, 28-7f 
see also Greek artists and craftsmen 
Indtadon, 79 
Indian gods 

in Kushin coins, 2 
see also niider Nom^r cf gads 
Indra’s visit to the Buddha in the IndiaMlIa 
cave, Sa, 91, 92-3 
Interpretation of Ma>'i*a dream, 42 
Ionic capital, 5 

Iranian gods In KiishEn coins, 2 
Ivory* J4, 43. 97“3 

Jmi^l-Gaihi, 80, Si. 82, 89 

Jamhn-tree, 103 
lardine, L. 19 
jEtaka, 7, 8, 1 s 1 
Dipnnkam, 56^ 

Syikma, 13-14. 81 
Vi^^'antam, [z»99 

unidenti&ed, 23 

KAbu] Museum, 38 
KMlr-kot, 60 

KMika, see Prophecy of the NEga-rlja Kllika 
Xdfmi;|i^n/£i, 43, 79* 103 
K^mA'isearaf see Kcavena 
KemiharoSf tee Vessels 
Kapilavastu, 12, 79 
city-godded of, 87, 92 
see also Great Departure 
KASympa, 79, 87-8, xoi 
KharoshthI inscriptions, 19, 2a, 93 
Kharosh^hl script, 2 
JCrareT, tee Vessels 
Kumbkan^t ^ Atknt 

Lahore Museum, 39, SS* *5^. ®3i ®5' 
t03. 104 

Lateran Museum, 42 
Life of pleasure, 87 
Limestone, 38, 109 
Lion. 17, 18, 9] 
winged, 14 

Uon-footed pedestal, 39 
Local schools, re# Ateliers, Provincial groups 
or schools 
Locks, see Hair 

London, see British Museum. Victoria and 
Albert Museum 

LoriySn Tangai, 45, 33,71 * 85,90,91 , 94,94 n. 

”5 


INDEX 


LotiiSp lOp !4 p i7p i8^ 2a-i„ 33i 35,43, 59* NLrrnSJiiwti, m Hcavcnj 
7^, 93, ^ 95, 104 Nyagrodhat w Banyan 


iVfoAap^iTWt^ff^p f*? Death of the Buddha 
MaitrejUp 70, I05p tojp 104 

Mflin^c-Dhcnv 

Muieo, 69, 78, 90,95, 96 
presentation of mango-grove, see Pm- 
mentation 
MKAjuirTf 96 

MirOp i3p 86; see ais& Attack of M&m, 
Illummaticin 

Mard^p fer Guides' Mesa 
Mathuril» 94 
sandstone, 65 
Miyfl, 10, 21, 42j 70 
dream ofp 42, 74-3 

Menander, conversion Co Buddhisxn of^ 4 
Miracles 

at Kapilavoatii, 12 
at E^ja^nha^ S5 
at Srivoadp 78 
Miyfln KMn, 51^ 104 
Modelling, careless, 28^ 30 
Mould, 111 

not LLtilized, 28^ 

Moustaidie, 23, 31, 77 
on the Buddha^ 91, ion 
on divas^ 46, 76, gt 
Mudlindo, 14 
Mti/ird 

abhaya-, 77, 79 
bfiiimUpafia^t 48 
25 

jAfHd-, 2S 

Muhammad Nikri, 94 
Muskial Inatruments* 13, 14, 60^ 74 
cymbals, 72 
dmmst 13 
harp* 91 
luie, 47 
lyre, t8 
iTumdoUne, 38 
pan-pipes, c8 

tanibourinet 38 

Musicians^ Musical matmments 

NdgadanUij m Bmekets 
Nanda, see Converaion of Nanda 
Norai, village (Peshiwar District), sg 
Nathup 31: ff., 68 flf,, 71, 85, 104, 107 
Nativity of cfaeBuddha, rer Birth ^the Buddha 


103 

Palace life, see Life of pleasure 
Falatu-Dheri, 76 
Paheika, 104-3 
Paris, see Guimet, Musdc 
Parthian goblet, 34, 60 
Farthian head-dress, 30; see idio Wreath 
Parthian philhellenes, xiii, 6, 19, z6 ff., 
39 

Peacock, t4i 91 
PetfestoU 
lion-footed, 39 

as part of the scene above tt,p 104-5 
of atatueSf dccoieied with scroll psttem, 
102; with relicfa, 67* too, tot, 103 
Pcrsepolitaii pattern, 47 
Fersepoliton pillar, 38, 74-5 
Perspective, dtstegoid of laws of, 37, 69, 71, 
7S“^ 

Peshawar, 72 

Peshawar Museum, 33, 35, 36, 37,40, 59, 84, 
103, 104, 107 
PhyOite, 65-61 84 
Pig, 82-91 
Pilaster, Pplar 
Pillar 

Aioka'a, 3* 29 

in coiinteiauiik panel, 35, 36, 56, 73 
y a^/ur-supported, 96 
see ako Corinthian, FersepoUtan, Shaft 
Pipal, to, 14^ 4Sp S^r 79 

Plan^ ste Circular plan, Rectangulsj plan 
Ploughing Festival, t03 
Pointed edges of clothes, see Scalloped edges 
Ptutfoit, 29-30 
Poseidon, 37, 52 
Presentation 
of the Banyan grovCi 12 
of the Bride to Siddhirtha, 34 
of the Four Bowls, 58, 108 
of Grass by Svastika, 46, 57-8 
of the Jetavana Garden, 41 
of the Mongo grove, 69 
Promenade of the Buddha, 8, iz, 13 
Ptophecy of the Naga-rSjm Kilika, 57 
Provincial groups or schools^ 51 ff., 72 
Puru^hapura, see PesMwar 
PushkalavitTp see Chlrsada 
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Quarries, xiv, 19, m, 66 j Kt oho Sttme 
Quartz-schist* zy 

REjagriha, tee Mtmde* 

Ram* 75 

Rc'Ctangular plan. Si 
River deities, 36^ 63 
Rodin* A,p 53 

Rosette-and-sheaf* pattenip 44 , 45 
Round* sculpture in the, ao* ai* 61 

Sahn-Bahlol, 103. 107 
Sakaa, philhcUenea* 5, 6, 17^, a6 
Sdla-m, 4S-?P 54 * 56* 57 . 70 i 75 . 77 i ^ 
aho Bodhi tree 
Samcodarsa^ see Induitioii 
S&Achl, 7 * ^ 9 . 93 * 94. 97 i 99 > 
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Sanebtene, 109 
MathurAp 6 s 
Taraklp ao, 24^ 65 
Sanghao, 51 ff,p 6S fF., 104 
Sannatian designs* 5 
S&math, zg 
Sat^Tp z8, Z9 

Scalloped edgw, 33. M* 47 . 4 ^, 103. 

104 

Scarfs tee Flowing acarfp Drss 
Scroll pattern, loz 
S<ajJptorp 16, ig 
some, 37i 4^ 
see also Ateliers 
Scythianp Scythk, 5 » 37 
Sea deitiesp jw River deities 
^-ntoflsterp ig, g7; Hippo- 

camp 

Sealmga* cLayp tli 

Seven steps of the Infani RuddhSp 

42r-3 
Shaft 

flatp 35i 54 

roundedp 35, 36, 43 * 47 p 54 . 5 ^p 73 
with decorated £flce, 54^ 69 
ShahMz-GarhJ, 3^ 55 
Sikri, 5*1 55 ff * ^ 

Silcntis, 26^* 30, 6ip Sat «« oho Dkiiysus 
Sleep of the Women , 72-4. ^ 7 * 95 
Sleeves, kwiK* 23, 3 ^. 4S 
Smith* Vincent A.p 106 
Snake* 22 , SS; Jw fliro Miracle at 

Ri^jagriha 

Sravastl Mrraclep 7 &, 04-6. ^ 9 ® 


Stone, xiiip lOg 

difTeient %aiietiea used in Gandhlia, xiv, 17 
replacing woodp 7, 8 

tee also Limeatone* Phyllite, Quartz- 
schist, Sandstone 
Stucco, liii, iS-g, 31-2, loOp ttt 
Studios, see Afdiers 
StiLtpa, Zp to, 31 - 3 * 54 i 
Sidnnission of ihc Nflga Apalalap 
Suddhodana, 12 
SOryEp 23 

Swat provenance of sculptures, 21, 33, 41» 
4ip 64, 73* 77. 97 
Sword (brtiadawt>rd)p 36 
Syoma Jitafca* tee Jitaka 

ToCTfid* 20, 23* 39 
Takht-i-Bfthi, 72, 81, 84 
Taraki aandatone, lee Sandstone 
TaxiU* liii* zo, 21, 24, 6ip 65, log 

DharmarijMp 23,46p sg, 60, 73-4, 77* 78, 
Si* 84. 93 
Giri* 82 
Jandial. Z4 
Jauliait* Si 
KA lawtn, 66, 74, ii3 
local school of, 24-5 
Mohra MoridUk Si* 84, zoz 
Siricap, i 7-19 p ^®~ 4. ^7. 3l 
Terracotta, 27* log 
ThocnaSp St, ag 
Three-quarter lace* 28 
Throne, 43-4 

of the Buddha, 8* 10* tr, 14^ 57**^*. 77 i 78 p 
79p 90* 93i 95 
jyrthankarar 79 
Toilct-ara>'s* 17 31 
Tongue-and-dart pattern, 60 
Town-planningp Greek, $ 

Tree* see Banyan* Bodhi tree, Jarhbu-iree, 
Mango* Pipol, ^dki-tree 
Triangular panels, 37 

TWmfttu, 9, 45; lee uisu Worship! of the 
triraina 
Tritons* 37-S 
Trousers, 36, 49 
Turban* zz, 23, 3t, 35. 4^ 

Tufihita, see Heavens 

Urrtbrellap 4x^3, 44, 86 
UpaviLna* 98 
CVpd* 83-4 
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Umvjlvi* gS 

Ujfvdsha, 4Z, 47 p 62 * 83-4 
ongin of^ 30 
on a S3i 06 

V-shapcd cut of garnKuts, 8S» 101 
V-shapcd device* 36* 38 

VajrOy S2 

Vajrap&UV 47-8; 

youthfulp j6 
Ve 3 »U 

begging-bowL, ^ 
diiiildjig horn, 60 
kantharoif 26^ 
kraUr, 1% bo 
kytiXf 26 

water-voaelp 41, 78 
wine-bcwlp 38p 39 
winc-skiiip 60 

ififf also Goblets* Kama^i^^Uf Worship 
Victoria and Albert MuKunip Londoitp 75 
Vtne-acToU* 43, 60; st* abo Scroll 

Visit of India to ibe Buddha in the India* 
ifliia cavcp see India's visk 


Vilvantara Jataks* see Jitaka 
Vogel* L Ph.* 7 h 

Wsterficld* Capt, Bp C.* 77 
Western aitiita and craftnnen* 5-6, 39 
Wheel of the Lawp w Dharma^akra 
White dog borkirig at the Buddha* 87 
Widter chalrp 73^ 

Wicker stool, 42 

Winged celcstiah, 21 , 22 , 24^ 43* 7a* 79* 
82 

Worship 

of the howl* 103 
of the stops* 76 
of the tmatnat 33—3 
of the turban* 46 

Wreath* 30* 35. 39. 57, 60, 61* 69* 7®* 9 ^ 
Wrestling match* So 

YakiM, 47* 84 
Yama, 13 

ZtWi 37 t 5 », 8a 
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